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St. Paul said to all Christians: 
**Glorify and bear God in your bodies."’ 


Here are practical reflections on 


what these words mean. 


HOW YOUR BODY MUST 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


|! IS not strictly logical to speak 

about how the body must serve 
God, as if it were possible for the 
human body to do anything good by 
itself alone. Body and soul are so in- 
timately united here in this world to 
make a human being that they are 
dependent upon each other and, as 
will be seen here, neither can act 
without involving in some way the 
other. 

However, there are two reasons 
for concentrating attention on the 
body’s part in a human being’s ap- 
proach to God and union with God. 
The first is that there have been and 
still are in the world many false views 
about the body as part of the nature 
of man. The second is that, in many 
religious activities, the body plays so 
prominent a part that it can be made 
the subject of meditation and self- 
examination. 

False views about the human body 
range from one extreme to another. 
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SERVE GOD 


On the one hand, there was, many 
centuries ago, the philosophy (or 
heresy) of Manicheism. The principal 
tenet of this view was that the only 
thing good about man is his soul; the 
body is essentially evil. Though few 
could be found to carry out literally 
the conclusions that were drawn from 
this theory, these conclusions did 
prohibit marriage (as serving the 
body and a means of bringing forth 
new bodies), eating and drinking, 
bodily pleasure in any form. 
Somewhat in accord with that ex- 
treme view have been the leaders of 
all such Christian sects as held the 
theory of “the total depravity” of 
human nature. This went far beyond 
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the true Christian teaching that all 
men (except the mother of Christ) 
are heirs to original sin and there- 
fore inclined toward evil. Those who 
held (or now hold) the “total de- 
pravity theory” maintained that no 
human being can prevent his body 
from doing evil, not even through 
the merits won for all men by Jesus 
Christ. They further held that man’s 
only hope of salvation is to be found, 
not in his avoiding sinful actions, but 
in God’s averting His eyes from the 
sinful actions. 


At the other extreme there is the 
view, far more common today, that 
the human body can do no wrong. 
All who are infected with material- 
ism, namely, the belief that man has 
no soul, no ability to recognize spir- 
itual values, must end up in a kind of 
worship of the human body as in- 
capable of doing wrong. 

The truth lies between the ex- 
tremes and may be stated in three 
principles: I. The human body is a 
noble and sacred part of human na- 
ture, even though inclined toward 
evil. II. The sacredness of the body 
can be maintained only when it is 
ruled by the soul. III. Both body and 
soul must cooperate in the service 
and worship of God. 


I. The human body is sacred. 
HAT the human body is not in 
itself vile or base is evidenced 
in many ways. 

First of all, the very fact that the 
Son of God “took on” a human body 
when He came into the world, and 
took His body from the flesh of a 
human being, Mary, certainly proves 
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that the human body cannot be es- 
sentially evil. The all-pure God could 
not possibly unite Himself to some- 
thing evil. 


Secondly, Christ promised to abide 
in the bodies of His followers, so long 
as they remain faithful to Him. He 
Himself said, “If any man love Me, 
he will keep My word. And My 
Father will love him and We will 
come to him and make Our abode 
with him.” (John 14:23) St. Paul 
made it clear that this applies to the 
body as well as the soul in these 
words: “Know you not that your 
bodies are temples of the Holy 
Ghost? Therefore glorify and bear 
God in your bodies.” (I Cor. 6:20) 
Surely God could not abide in some- 
thing essentially corrupt. 


Thirdly, Christ likened His Church 
to a human body. Indeed, He in- 
spired St. Paul to teach that the 
Church may be called “the body of 
Christ.” These are some of St. Paul’s 
words: “Now you are the Body of 
Christ, and members of member.” 
(1st Cor. 12:27) “As in one body 
we have many members, but all the 
members have not the same office: 
so we, being many, are one Body in 
Christ.” (Romans 12:4) Christ cer- 
tainly would not permit the use of 
such language and such ideas if the 
body of man were not something 
sacred in itself. 


Finally, the human body must be 
considered sacred because Christ has 
made it clear that it will share in the 
glory and the happiness of heaven. 
He made His own resurrection from 
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the grave a guarantee that at the end 
of time the bodies of all human be- 
ings who have ever lived will be re- 
united to their souls, those of the 
good to share with their souls the 
glorious raptures of heaven, those of 
the bad to share the eternal punish- 
ment of hell. 


He has even outlined specifically, 
through the words of the Bible, what 
great changes will take place in the 
bodies of those who are saved. Here 
on earth those bodies are mortal, sub- 
ject to sickness, infirmity, deformity, 
pain, the weakness and weariness of 
old age, the agony of death. But in 
the final resurrection, the bodies of 
the just will be young and strong and 
beautiful; they will be freed from 
even the possibility of suffering; they 
will be able to move with the speed 
of thought and to pass through ma- 
terial things even as Christ passed 
through the closed doors of the up- 
per room at Jerusalem when He ap- 
peared to the apostles on Easter Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Surely bodies destined for such a 
state were meant by God to be look- 
ed upon as good, noble, sacred. 


II. The sacredness of the human 
body can be maintained only by 
its being held in subjection to 
the soul. 

VERYTHING in man, everything 
possessed by man, is intended 

by God to be ruled by his soul as the 
soul must be ruled by God. The soul 
is the seat of intelligence, which alone 
can attain knowledge of what is good 
for any part of human nature. The 
soul is the seat of the free will, which 
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can, if it will, aided by the grace of 
God, dominate every other power and 
part of human nature. 

The soul’s domination of the body 
must be manifest in two ways here 
on earth. First, the soul must direct 
the body to suffer anything, even 
death itself, rather than become the 
instrument of defiling the soul and 
offending God. Secondly, the soul 
must positively direct the appetites 
and powers of the body to conform 
to the plan and purpose given to 
these by God. 


Christ made it very clear how 
much a man must be willing to suffer 
in his body rather than lose the 
friendship of God. He said: “Fear 
not them that kill the body and are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather 
fear him that can destroy both body 
and soul in hell.” (Matt. 10:28) 
Again, Christ said: “If thy hand or 
thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off and 
cast it from thee. If thy eye scandal- 
ize thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee.” (Matt. 18:8-9) Thus dramatic- 
ally, though figuratively, did Christ 
insist that the body must be made to 
suffer anything or lose anything rath- 
er than be permitted to carry the 
soul with it into the hell of sin. 


Under this same heading, our Lord 
taught the necessity of mortification 
of the body, both as penance for the 
sins in which it has shared, and in 
order to train it in the habit of neces- 
sary subjection to the soul. In fact 
He made bodily penance a condition 
of salvation in the words: “Unless 
you shall do penance, you shall all 
likewise perish.” (Luke 13:3) 








None of this is to be taken to mean 
that the body should be made to suf- 
fer as if suffering were a goal or a 
good in itself. The goal of man’s na- 
ture is union with God, by faith and 
love here on earth, and in blissful 
vision and companionship in heaven. 
Only such bodily sufferings must be 
embraced as are necessary to main- 
tain one’s union with God. Sometimes 
this requires actual martyrdom; it 
often requires the suffering involved 
in literally tearing the body away 
from occasions of sin; it always re- 
quires discipline of the body that it 
may be trained to do what the soul 
commands. Such discipline is especi- 
ally necessary in view of the inclin- 
ations toward evil that the body ex- 
periences as a result of every man’s 
inheritance of original sin. 


But the soul’s domination of the 
body is not confined to commanding 
it to accept necessary suffering and 
penance, important though these are 
in the life of every man. In a posi- 
tive sense the soul is to direct all 
bodily powers and faculties to their 
proper use and enjoyment. 


Thus the soul is intended to direct 
the bodily eyes, not only to turn 
away from what is evil, but to gaze 
upon what is beautiful and good. The 
soul directs the bodily sense of hear- 
ing to listen to what is good and help- 
ful to the soul. The soul directs the 
bodily imagination to call up pic- 
tures that inspire a greater love for 
what is good, such as those of Christ 
suffering for human beings, of the 
saints performing heroic good works, 
of one’s parents making great sacri- 
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fices for the love of their children and 
the love of God. 

The soul rightly rules the body 
through the cultivation of certain vir- 
tues that especially involve functions 
of the body. Thus the virtue of chas- 
tity is possessed only by those who 
have trained their bodies rightly to 
use the powers and pleasures of sex 
bestowed on human beings by God. 
This means using these powers and 
pleasures only in marriage, and then 
in accord with God’s evident purpose 
and plan and laws; it means rejecting 
and resisting every bodily inclination 
to indulge in sex pleasure outside of 
marriage. 


Thus the virtue of modesty is that 
by which the soul trains the body to 
protect chastity by avoiding words, 
actions, postures, appearances that 
experience proves to be overstimulat- 
ing to inclinations toward sex pleas- 
ure in oneself or others. Modesty re- 
quires that the body be decently and 
appropriately clothed; that suggestive 
language, gestures, positions of the 
body be avoided; that the body be 
kept away from scenes and situations 
that could easily provoke strong de- 
sires for evil. 


The virtue of temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking is also one in which 
the soul regulates actions of the body. 
The soul approves the enjoyment of 
food and drink in moderation. But it 
also orders the body to avoid excess, 
especially in such matters as the use 
of alcoholics or narcotics (outside 
medical necessity). The soul knows 
beforehand that excessive drinking 
depraves the body, stultifies the mind 
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and will, and defiles the image and 
likeness of God in human nature. 
Through the virtue of temperance it 
forces the body to avoid such horri- 
ble evils. 


The virtue of fortitude also in- 
volves the soul’s domination of the 
body. It is that virtue whereby the 
body is trained to bear such suffer- 
ings as are necessary for the love of 
God. As already said, these suffer- 
ings range from martyrdom, through 
sickness and old age and death in 
whatever form God’s will may de- 
cree, through denying the body sin- 
ful indulgences that it craves, down 
to practicing some penance and mor- 
tification to atone for sin and 
strengthen one against sin. 


It should be mentioned here that 
this domination of the body by the 
soul can never be so complete and 
smooth that there will be no upris- 
ings of temptation to rebellion against 
the soul within the body. St. Paul de- 
scribed the delight of his soul with 
the law of God, but also “the law in 
his members” (body) after resisting 
the law of God. 


Every human being in the world 
becomes conscious at times of a con- 
flict between the desires of his body 
and the desire of his soul to keep 
God’s law. It was to make possible 
the victory of the soul over the un- 
ruly desires of the body that Christ 
died on the cross. There will always 
be conflict, but the victory is never 
in doubt for one who makes use of 
the abundant graces won for him by 
Christ. 
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III. Body and soul must cooperate 
in the worship of God. 
HE body serves God, as has just 
been seen, only when it is made 
to act under the guidance of the soul, 
through chastity, modesty, temper- 
ance, fortitude and a number of oth- 
er virtues. But the most important 
virtue that human beings must prac- 
tice is that of religion, through which 
they directly offer to God the ador- 
ation and worship that are His due. 


Here too the body must act in con- 
cert with the soul for the simple rea- 
son that God created the whole man, 
both body and soul, and so united the 
body and soul that they act together 
in all important matters. There is 
nothing more important for a human 
being than that he adore and wor- 
ship God. 

Indeed, when God became man, 
He decreed that the most essential 
spiritual rites in which human beings 
must participate would involve both 
their bodies and their souls. These 
are the sacraments, through which 
they would enter into a new life in 
union with God, and grow in that 
life. The sacraments are defined as 
“visible sigas through which grace 
comes to the soul.” The visible signs 
are for the body: water in baptism, 
the hands of the bishop (or priest) 
placed on the head in confirmation, 
the bread that becomes the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the words of abso- 
lution uttered in confession, etc. God 
thus unites Himself with man through 
designated actions that affect his 
body. 

In accord with the same divine pat- 
tern, the Church that Christ founded 
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constantly offers her members oppor- 
tunities for expressing through their 
bodies the religious and spiritual ac- 
tions of their souls. Indeed, the litur- 
gy of divine services and functions, 
the Mass, the ceremonies surround- 
ing the administration of the sacra- 
ments, processions, special blessings, 
etc., provide for detailed and regu- 
lated actions of the body as it unites 
with the soul in worshipping God. 


Thus the hands are folded to ex- 
ternalize the spirit of prayer; the 
head is bowed at the utterance of the 
name of Jesus to signify reverence; 
the breast is struck to express the 
spirit of penance; the knee is bent as 
the soul adores; the sign of the cross 
is made on the body as the soul ac- 
cepts the blood of Christ for the re- 
demption of the whole man. Every 
rubric that prescribes an action of 
the body during religious services 
answers an instinctive need of hu- 


man beings for bringing both body 
and soul into a unified worship of 
God. 

There will always be some people 
who will fall into the error of think- 
ing that the external bodily actions 
of religion can replace or substitute 
for total surrender of the mind and 
will to God. Thus a man can appear 
very devout by the manner in which 
he folds his hands in prayer, kneels 
in adoration, makes the sign of the 
cross, etc., and yet be living in secret 
rebellion against some serious law of 
God. 

Such hypocrisy, common sense will 
inform everyone, is detestable to 
God. But the hypocrisy of a few in 
no way destroys the principle that 
the body must act with the soul in 
the approach of the whole man to 
God, just as both body and soul will 
one day share in the eternal happi- 
ness for which all human beings are 
made. 





IN THY HANDS 


I cry out to Thee, and entreat Thee, first that Thou wouldst keep me 
from myself, and from following any will but Thine. Next I beg of Thee, 
that in Thy infinite compassion Thou wouldst temper Thy will to me, 
that it may not be severe, but indulgent to me. Visit me not, O my lov- 
ing Lord — if it be not wrong so to pray — visit me not with those 
trying visitations which saints alone can bear! Still I leave all in Thy 
hands, my dear Saviour — I bargain for nothing. Only, if Thou shalt 
bring heavier trials on me, give me more grace — flood me with the 
fulness of Thy strength and consolation, that they may work in me not 


death, but life and salvation. Amen. 


Cardinal Newman: “Heart to Heart” 





RECIPE 


Don’t wait till the iron is hot before striking; make the iron hot by 
striking. 
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Problems of Professional 
and Business People 


The Catholic Doctor and Criminal Abortion 


ROBLEM: I am a young Catholic 
doctor, and I have been reading of 
the movement to legalize criminal abor- 
tion. What is the Catholic attitude 
toward this question, and particularly, 
what is the duty of a Catholic doctor? 


OLUTION: To understand this 
problem we must first define crim- 
inal abortion. It means that type of 
abortion that is forbidden and pun- 
ished by civil law in our country. It 
takes place, for example, when an un- 
married woman becomes pregnant and 
has her offspring aborted because she 
wishes to avoid the disgrace of bearing 
a child out of wedlock. Again, it occurs 
when a married woman has an abor- 
tion merely because she dislikes the 
inconvenience of pregnancy and child- 
birth. The fact that a girl has become 
pregnant through rape is regarded by 
some as sufficient reason for an abor- 
tion, though the law still denounces the 
procedure as criminal. If a woman gets 
rid of the fetus because of the emotion- 
al difficulties of pregnancy, it is crim- 
inal abortion. 

Persons who perform a criminal 
abortion, as well as the woman who has 
it done, can be punished by law, but 
they are seldom apprehended. It is es- 
timated that on the average more than 
2,000 criminal abortions take place 
throughout the United States every 
day. Some of those who perform them 
are doctors (often in disrepute), others 
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are quacks who have only enough sur- 
gical or medical knowledge to expel the 
fetus, often by crude and unsanitary 
methods. 

A criminal abortion is not the same 
as a therapeutic abortion. A therapeutic 
abortion takes place when a non-viable 
fetus is expelled as a means of protect- 
ing the mother’s health from some ail- 
ment that will be aggravated by preg- 
nancy, such as kidney trouble or high 
blood pressure. This is allowed by civil 
law in most of our states, although ac- 
cording to the law of God a therapeu- 
tic abortion is a grave sin, since it con- 
sists in the direct murder of an inno- 
cent human being. This is true even 
when it is judged necessary to save the 
woman’s life, since it is an immoral 
means to a good end. The only case in 
which the ejection of a living, non- 
viable fetus can be permitted by God’s 
law occurs when it is an unavoidable 
effect of a lawful and urgent surgical 
or medical procedure, such as the ex- 
cision of a cancerous womb. This is 
called an indirect abortion. 


The movement to legalize criminal 
abortions, to which our correspondent 
refers, is based on the fact that since 
very few competent surgeons and doc- 
tors will perform operations that are 
punishable by law, a woman who wish- 
es such operations will go to some un- 
skilled practitioner, who is probably 
not a doctor at all and who is likely to 
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injure or kill her. Hence, the advocates 
of this movement argue, it is better to 
legalize abortions in favor of teen-agers 
who have become pregnant, women 
who are afraid of the pains of child- 
birth, etc., so that they can go to com- 
petent surgeons who can abort them 
skilfully without fear of being punished 
by civil law. 

As is very evident, no Catholic doc- 
tor could lawfully perform the type of 
abortion now known as criminal, even 
if at some future time it were permit- 
ted by civil law. For such an abortion 
is murder in the eyes of God, no mat- 
ter what the civil law may decree. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see how any 
Catholic could favor legislation that 


would allow what are now called crim- 
inal abortions, for this would only in- 
crease the number of murders of un- 
born children; and _ legislation that 
makes it easier to commit murder is 
not good legislation. The proper course 
for a woman who fears the butchery of 
a criminal abortion is not to seek an 
abortion but to give life to her child. 
Those who seek to protect women from 
the dangers of criminal abortion by 
making it legal could just as consistent- 
ly save bank robbers from the danger 
of being shot by legalizing bank rob- 
bery. 

The Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 

C.SS.R., $.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
The Catholic University of America 





SHEPHERD’S VIEW 

When Pope John XXIII thinks of the missions, there appear before his 
eyes regions of arduous toil, regions of bountiful growth, regions where 
God’s enemies threaten to crush the seed of His word by violence and 
persecution. Few are the mission experts who know more than His Hol- 
iness about the Church’s 200,000 unsalaried missionaries, who work 
through 300 missionary societies in 700 missionary territories through- 
out the world. In his prayers and meditations he sees them attacking the 
triple curse of hunger, disease and ignorance through their 400 leper 
colonies, 500 homes for the aged, 2000 orphanages, 10,000 hospitals and 
dispensaries, 80,000 schools and other good works. His Holiness knows 
that there are still 1.8 billion pagans, 700 million adult illiterates, 20 
million refugees, and 12 to 16 million lepers in the world. Only 212% of 
Asia and 914,% of Africa have the Catholic faith. Latin America claims 
to be nine-tenths muy catolico, but actually suffers from extreme spiritual 
starvation and social injustice. “Everywhere there is the great need of 
souls,” writes His Holiness, “and there reaches us from everywhere the 


prayer ‘help us!’” (Acts 16:9) 


Oliver Barres in Worldmission 





MAKE IT A SHORT VISIT 


Sometimes we think that we make others happy by our company; but 
in reality they find us displeasing to them because of the bad qualities 


they discover in us. 
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A Job 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


for the Peace 


Does the U. S. Armed Forces Radio 
transmit to the people of Asia a dis- 
torted image of America and Americans? 


Are AMERICANS unpopular in 
Asia? 

The question might be discussed 
long into the night; but if there is 
bad feeling in the Far East toward 
America and Americans, one cause 
can be traced back to American ra- 
dio programming beamed into the 
countries of Asia. I refer specifically 
to the U.S. Armed Forces Radio 
Station. 

These radio programs, of course, 
are primarily designed for the enter- 
tainment of the American military 
personnel; but they can be heard far 
and near, and sometimes more clear- 
ly than the programs of the local sta- 
tions. When the U.S. programs are 
compared with the programs of local 
stations in these countries, Ameri- 
can prestige must suffer. 
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If one wants a good musical pro- 
gram, during many hours of the day, 
one must fiddle around with the dial 
until one filters out a station that is 
behind or in front of the iron or bam- 
boo curtain. 

I do not speak as a casual visitor. 
I am an American living in Asia. In 
the isolation that has at times envel- 
oped me in out-of-the-way places 
where I have resided, I have whiled 
away some of my time listening to a 
small Japanese radio that has been 
my constant and sometimes only 
companion. I have sampled the ra- 
dio fare that both the free and the 
slave world have had to offer. 

In my opinion, the offerings of the 
free world radio, as represented by 
the American station, if I may have 
the privilege of a conservative under- 
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statement, leaves much to be de- 
sired. Uninspired and insipid roman- 
tic songs; frequent interludes of mus- 
ical cowboyisms; tasteless, sentiment- 
al ballads snarled nasally in a cheap- 
ened hillbilly accent — all oversea- 
soned with frequent and tasteless 
dashes of attempted folksy humor! 

This menu rolls out from “Ameri- 
ca” morning, noon and night, with 
only an occasional program that 
rises above the taste level of a young 
man who is thinking about shaving 
for the first time. It is served up even 
during periods of crisis, when the 
people who listen to it are tense and 
worried because fear and danger are 
walking the streets and knocking at 
the doors of their homes; it pours 
from the air even in moments of 
public crisis, when events of terrific 
importance are taking place around 
them. 


NE example: When the gov- 

ernmental convulsion occurred 
recently in Seoul, Korea, and the 
city was crawling with tanks and sol- 
diers, and the sky was fluttering with 
military planes, and the streets were 
almost hushed by the threat of 
bloody battles, what programs came 
forth reassuringly from the Armed 
Forces Radio? Same old stuff! Most- 
ly shallow and sentimental ballads by 
singers with voices as mediocre as 
their offerings. One, undoubtedly a 
grown woman, sang in a_babyish, 
breathy, whispering voice something 
about “Are you sorry? Say you're 
sorry. Do you miss me? Come and 
kiss me,” over and over — and so 
on, through the whole repertory of 
childless prattlings that label a large 
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chunk of the music that passes for 
American. 

This sample of an effort at public 
relations is, I submit, definitely a de- 
terrent to the growth of the favor- 
able attitude we should like to have 
our Asiatic brethren develop toward 
us. Intelligent Asians are offended 
by it, and they have a right to be of- 
fended. They will doubtless agree, 
with reservations and qualifications, 
that this kind of entertainment has 
its place; but can we blame them for 
holding the opinion that this place is 
not the whole face of the clock twice 
a day and the entire spread of the 
radio dial? It is no wonder that 
Asians are inclined to give America 
the title with a built-in sneer—Uncle 
Juke Box. 


Of course, the Communists are 
quick to profit by this apparent 
American lack of appreciation for 
the truly beautiful and inspiring in 
the world of music and drama. They 
seldom “jam” American broadcasts 
during the hours when entertainment 
is the substance of the program. On 
the contrary, out of these programs 
they can readily make propaganda 
for themselves and their cause. 

“The whole purpose of Commun- 
ism,” they say, “is to bring to the 
working people of the world the bet- 
ter things of life. The better things 
of life are not only freedom from 
poverty, oppression, hunger, exploi- 
tation and inequality, but also the 
beauty and culture resulting from 
man’s creative genius, which can lift 
and ennoble the human spirit.” 

Man cannot live on bread alone is 
a Biblical text which the unbiblical 
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Marxists have taken over. They 
maintain that man needs beauty as 
well as bread, culture as well as cal- 
ories if he is to be happy. So they fill 
the air with the works of the great 
masters of music, and in filling the 
air they believe that they are filling 
the homes and hearts of the people 
with contentment. 

Providing beautiful music for the 
people, they say, is a proof of their 
readiness to provide nourishing food, 
comfortable homes and a high stand- 
ard of living for everybody. To be 
indifferent about the one is surely to 
be indifferent about the other. 


Then they point to the Americans. 

“Listen to their music,” they or- 
ate. “Try to be inspired and lifted up 
by it. Is such a thing possible? What 
kind of people are these Americans? 
Their music is the music of people 
who cannot decide whether they are 
children or men and women. Can 
you look for help and guidance to 
America and Americans? How can 
Americans be interested in the wel- 
fare of poor people in Asia or else- 
where if they are so childish in un- 
derstanding what is needed by the 
spirit of man?” 


O THE Communist line of rea- 

soning can very easily go. It is 
a trumped-up argument, because the 
Communists do not live up to the 
promises they make to the poor and 
underprivileged. But we continue to 
pass them trumps not only under but 
across the table to help them play 
their hand. We continue to broad- 
cast on the radio a false image of 
America, displaying only emptiness 
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and sterility throughout the Asian 
world. The Communists leave the 
channels carrying such broadcasts 
wide open so that the people can 
hear for themselves the “best” that 
America has to offer. It is not sur- 
prising that the people are taken in, 
and that America’s reputation suf- 
fers. Who wants to be allied to a na- 
tion of silly children? 


What makes the case even more 
damaging for America is the fact that 
these radio programs are intended 
principally for American soldiers. It 
makes the people wonder about the 
seriousness of America’s purpose to 
defend herself and her allies and her 
friends if such need arises. If the on- 
ly music these American guardians 
of liberty want and appreciate is so 
childish and sentimental, how will 
they measure up when they are asked 
to show the bravery, self-discipline, 
loyalty of men when some genuine 
fighting puts them to the test? 


The American military authorities 
are forever urging their personnel to 
watch their manners when dealing 
with the people of the country where 
they are stationed, to dress neatly 
and to keep their uniform and their 
person clean and to give a good im- 
pression of America at all times by 
their appearance and conduct. Why, 
it is pertinent to ask, cannot the 
damaging programs on the overseas 
radio be thinned out, lest the native 
people get a wrong impression of 
America? Why should we lead Asians 
to believe that such programming 
represents our considered view as to 
the meaning of culture? Can a clean 
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uniform and good manners hide the 
image we broadcast into their homes? 


ie THESE programs must be aired 

in quantity, let them be aired at 
home in the States. Eventually, when 
the fog of the hangover begins to lift, 
we may decide that even we ought to 
look for the better side of our per- 
sonalities. But these programs should 
not be permitted to continue in any 
volume in countries where they can 
do much more harm than good. If 
Mr. Newton N. Minow, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, who recently criticized 
American television so scathingly for 
the general inferior quality of its 
programming, could listen to Amer- 
ican-Asian radio for a week or two, 
his remarks, I think, might well be 
unprintable. 


Living as I do in Asia, I am hurt 
as much as are my Asian friends by 
the poor showing of the United States 
in this area of public communica- 
tions. 


If I could, I would make these 
same remarks personally to Mr. Ken- 
nedy — the one who lives in Wash- 
ington; and I hope that he will see 
them in print. I understand he is en- 
couraging a Peace Corps for the pur- 
pose of helping people of far-off 
countries to help themselves, and in 
the process to learn to like America 
and Americans just a bit more than 
they do now. Would he like to strike 
a gentle but telling blow for America 
before a single Peace Corpsman 
boards a ship? We Americans in 
Asia can show him where. 
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SIX AND SEVEN 
There are six things the Lord 
hates; 
Yes, seven are an abomination to 
Him; 
Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 
And hands that shed innocent 
blood; 
A heart that plots wicked schemes, 
Feet that run swiftly to evil, 
The false witness who utters lies, 
And he who sows discord among 
brothers. 
Proverbs 6:16-19 


LOOK UP! 

Behold the rainbow! Then bless 
its Maker, 

for majestic indeed is its 

splendor; 
It vaults the heavens with its 
glory, 

this bow bent by the hands of 

God. 

Sirach 43:11-12 


SUGAR AND SALT 

The young teen-ager was all ex- 
cited about the prospect of her 
first date. A bit worried about the 
matter, she sought advice from an 
older sister. 

“Now, don’t you worry, dear,” 
the sister advised. “Just put a grain 
of sugar into everything you say to 
him, and a grain of salt into every- 
thing he says to you.” 


HOME 
It’s fine to have it air-condi- 
tioned; 
It’s better when it’s prayer-con- 
ditioned. 
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Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


HE Gospel of St. John, chapter 9, 
T recounts the cure of a man blind 
from birth, with details which are both 
curious and instructive for the shut-in. 

Seeing this blind man by the side of 
the road, those with Christ took it for 
granted that his blindness was a pun- 
ishment. 

“Who has sinned,” they asked Christ, 
“this man or his parents?” 

The Redeemer first set them straight 
in their thinking. 

“Neither this man sinned, nor his 
parents,” He said, “but the works of 
God were to be made manifest in him.” 


Then Christ did something’ unusual 
for Him, or at least not mentioned in 
the many other cures recorded by the 
Gospels. 

“He spat on the ground and made 
clay with the spittle, and spread the 
clay over his eyes and said to him, 
‘Go, wash in the pool of Siloe.’” 

The outcome is immediately noted: 
“So he went away, and washed, and 
returned seeing.” 

Our speculation here is concerned 
with the procedure followed by Christ 
in working this miracle. Why did He 
make use of clay moistened with spit- 
tle? Obviously, He could have achieved 
His purpose without this ritual. He 
worked many other cures merely by a 
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< Thought forthe Quit-in 


The Man Born Blind 


word, sometimes even, aS in the case 
of the centurion’s servant, at a distance 
from the object of His mercy. If He 
made use of a material substance in 
this case, it was surely for our instruc- 
tion. He wanted to teach us a lesson. 


One truth pointed up by this episode 
is that, in God’s plan, lowly, material 
things can serve a sacred purpose, and 
are themselves made sacred by this use. 
The sacraments as instituted by Christ 
make use of material things in this way. 
Baptism is administered with water. 
Consecrated oil is used in the adminis- 
tration of confirmation and extreme 
unction. Water and oil by themselves 
could not effect grace. But God has 
made them the vehicles of His grace, 
just as long ago Christ used clay to 
effect the cure of a blind man. 

Or consider sacramentals such as 
rosaries, blessed medals, palms, etc. 
These are material things, of no value 
by themselves, but of great value in 
fostering devotion and as an outward 
expression of inward faith. 


Shut-ins need the sacraments; they 
need also the sacramentals of the 
Church. From them they can draw con- 
tinuing strength and courage in the very 
important work God has given them to 
do in this life. 
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Weekday Virtues 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


ERHAPS in the title we should 
have come right out and stated 
that the virtue we are concerned with 
here is patience. But patience covers 
a lot of territory. It means keeping 
calm in the presence of a screaming 
child or a stopped-up sink. It coun- 
sels forbearance with a companion at 
work who whistles through his teeth 
eight hours a day. It implies putting 
up with a headache that aspirins 
won’t cure. That’s not the kind of 
patience we have reference to here. 
This article is- concerned with the 
patience required in simply waiting 
for something to happen. On a minor 
scale, it could be waiting for one’s 
turn at a ticket window, or waiting 
on the street corner for the bus to 
come, or waiting for the rain to stop 
so that you can resume your game of 
tennis. 
On a larger scale it means not get- 
ting frantic about the Fatima letter, 
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VIRTUE 


IN 


WAITING 


and indeed being content if its con- 
tents are never revealed. It means 
living calmly with the reality that 
Communism will not necessarily de- 
stroy itself in the next 10 or 20 years, 
and in our lifetime we may be re- 
quired to live under the constant 
threat of war. 

Americans by and large aren’t 
good at this kind of waiting; they 
tend to get impatient and querulous. 
We are a young nation, with the ea- 
gerness and zest of youth. We like to 
see things brought to a quick and tidy 
conclusion. We like our TV westerns 
because in them everything is so 
neatly and quickly boxed up for us. 
The bad guys and the good guys are 
sharply defined, and set off against 
each other. There is a lightning-fast 
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setting forth of the plot. Then comes 
a burst of violence: a fight with guns 
or fists, and with this the original 
problem is neatly resolved. The char- 
acters whose continuing presence 
might cause complications are neatly 
killed off or else depart for Boston 
on the next stage. Not a loose string 
is left hanging anywhere. 

Is it unreasonable to see in the 
popularity of westerns a reflection of 
our dislike at waiting for a solution 
to a problem; of living with a half- 
solution, or struggling along over a 
long period of time with no solution 
at all? The westerns offer an escape 
from the gray areas of life, where un- 
certainties and unresolved conclu- 
sions abound, where the truth some- 
times is hard to come by. 

But there is an unhealthiness about 
our fascination for the fastest gun in 
the West. Like it or not, the waiting 
periods of suspense and uncertainty 
in life must be faced up to. Christ, as 
recorded in St. Luke’s Gospel, chap- 
ter 21, warned His followers that they 
must expect to meet suffering and 
persecution. He then added: “By 
your patience you will win your 
souls.” (Luke 21:9) By these words 
Christ surely was not counselling laz- 
iness or inertia. Every Christian must 
do what he can to save himself and 
the world. But there is a point where, 
having done all that is humanly pos- 
sible, one must live with the present 
and calmly leave the future in God’s 
hands. 


HE early Christians found the 
process of waiting particularly 
difficult. Fresh in their memories was 
the image of the Saviour. They re- 
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membered His glowing words about 
the eventual triumph of God’s king- 
dom. They could see around them 
the rapid inroads upon paganism be- 
ing made by a young, vital and ener- 
getic Christianity. When persecution 
came, this also seemed to them a sign 
that the end and final triumph of the 
Christian kingdom was close at hand. 


It was natural enough for some of 
them to grow impatient in these cir- 
cumstances, and for the rumor to 
take root that very shortly they would 
witness the second coming of Christ. 
Throughout the New Testament mes- 
sages of the apostles to their flocks 
one catches a note of warning, an 
earnest exhortation on the value and 
necessity of patient waiting for God 
to act in His own good time. 

The people of Thessalonica seem 
especially to have been disturbed by 
such a restless spirit, and St. Paul 
made this the chief point of discus- 
sion in his second letter to the Thess- 
alonians: 

“We beseech you, brethren . 
not to be hastily shaken from your 
right mind, nor terrified, whether by 
spirit, or by utterance, or by letter 
attributed to us, as though the day 
of the Lord were near at hand. Let 
no one deceive you in-any way, for 
the day of the Lord will not come un- 
less the apostasy comes first, and the 
man of sin is revealed. . . .” (2 Thes- 
salonians 2:1-3) 

St. James in his letter makes an apt 
agricultural comparison to bring out 
his point: “Be patient, therefore, 
brethren,” he writes, “until the com- 
ing of the Lord. Behold the farmer 
waits for the precious fruit of the 
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earth, being patient until it receives 
the early and late. rain. Do you also 
be patient; strengthen your hearts . . . 
Take brethren, as an example of la- 
bor and patience, the prophets who 
spoke in the name of the Lord.” 
(James 5:1-11) 

And St. Peter writes in the same 
vein: “There will come deceitful 
scoffers saying: “Where is His prom- 
ise or His coming? . . . But, beloved, 
do not be ignorant of this one thing, 
that one day with the Lord is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day . . . the Lord for your 
sake is long-suffering, not wishing 
that any should perish, but that all 
should turn to repentance.” (2 Peter 
3:4, 8, 9) 


URELY it must be considered an 
essential element in the maturing 
of a human soul that it learn how to 
wait patiently, even in uncertainty 
and darkness, for God to reveal Him- 
self. Such an attitude must be devel- 
oped by personal effort; it does not 
come about automatically. Indeed, as 
has been said, the very atmosphere of 
our times militates against it. 

Here are a few questions for self- 
examination on the virtue of waiting 
patiently. 

Have I made an effort to develop 
inward patience in such small mat- 
ters as waiting for a bus or streetcar, 
or at a ticket window, or at a street 
corner for a prearranged but delayed 
meeting, or for an answer to a letter? 
Do I tend to lose my peace of mind 








and become even visibly upset when 
circumstances force upon me _ the 
necessity of waiting? 

Do I grow restive and find it dif- 
ficult to wait for the solution to some 
personal or family problem, or some 
unpleasant situation in my place of 
work? Where nothing can be accom- 
plished by immediate action, is it my 
instinct to rebel against the problem, 
or to attempt to run away from it, to 
do anything, in short, but live pa- 
tiently with it? 

Does my restive spirit and inabil- 
ity to wait patiently show up in my 
attitude toward Communism and the 
conversion of the world? Do I anxi- 
ously and eagerly seize on some pro- 
posed timetable which would bind 
God at a specified time to send thun- 
derbolts upon the leading Commun- 
ists? Or do I rather try to accustom 
myself to the same patient waiting 
manifested by God, “Who makes His 
sun to rise on the good and the evil, 
and sends rain on the just and the 
unjust.” (Matthew 5:45) 

Do I make frequent acts of faith 
and confidence in God? 

While working according to my 
talents as if everything depended on 
me, do I in a far deeper sense trust 
God, knowing that everything de- 
pends on Him? 

Serene in this thought, am I will- 
ing to trust that whatever trials He 
permits to come, He will not fail to 
grant me strength and courage to 
meet them well, regarding them as 
steppingstones to the final victory? 





Luxury: A thing that becomes a necessity when the neighbors get it. 
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CIDEGLANGES A 


How Not to Be a Liberal 
or a Conservative 


HE editors of the LIGUOR- 
IAN (among them the By- 
stander) are often accused of be- 
ing liberals and anti-conservatives. 
In the April issue under the title, 
“Are You a Liberal or a Conser- 
vative?” we tried to show that, be- 
tween the extremes of a “‘do-noth- 
ing government,” which many to- 
day identify with conservatism, 
and a “do-everything govern- 
ment,” which many identify with 
liberalism, the intelligent citizen 
should take a middle stand. He 
should accept the established prin- 
ciple that the national government 
should take no action in matters 
that can be adequately handled by 
lower authorities or by families 
and individuals. He should equal- 
ly accept the principle that the 
government is bound to take ac- 
tion in matters involving the com- 
mon temporal good of the nation 
that cannot be adequately provid- 
ed for by lower authorities or by 
individuals. In specific matters, 
only a study of the facts can reveal 
whether the national government 
should do something or do noth- 
ing. 


Few of these letters that lash out 
at us as being “‘liberals” refer to 
the philosophical principles out- 
lined above, or to an array of prov- 
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By the Bystander 





en facts that would decide which 
of the above two principles should 
be invoked over a particular issue. 
Rather, most of them express an 
extremist opinion, then assume 
that we hold the opposite extreme, 
then berate us for being woolly- 
headed “‘liberals.” A few examples 
of this kind of argument will, we 
think, both stimulate some objec- 
tive thinking on the part of read- 
ers and at the same time prove that 
our position is usually in the mid- 
dle between extremes. We are 
aware that the topics here treated 
are capable of arousing great emo- 
tion and fiery responses. Some will 
say, as others have said, that they 
are political and should not be 
treated in a Catholic magazine. 
We deny that they are purely 
political (in the sense of partisan) 
and affirm that they touch on 
morality in a very definite way. 
In each case we shall give the ex- 
treme conservative view, then the 


extreme liberal view, then the 
middle position between ex- 
tremes. 

1. Unions 


Extreme conservative view: All 
unions are harmful to the coun- 
try, guilty of many injustices and 
crimes, and therefore should be 
liquidated. 
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Extreme liberal view: Unions 
and union leaders can do no 
wrong, and should be supported 
no matter what they do. 


Middle position: The principle 
of unionism, therefore of effective 
collective bargaining, represents a 
natural right of working men re- 
stated frequently by popes and 
lesser spiritual leaders. This does 
not mean that unions or union 
leaders can do no wrong, nor that 
they have not done wrong in the 
past. It is a well-known fact that 
some union leaders have been 
racketeers, Communists, and 
thugs. Some of these have been 
exposed and deposed. Some are 
still exercising power. It is also a 
fact that can be learned by any 
sincere searcher that the majority 
of union leaders are not wicked 
men and that these have perform- 
ed a valuable service for their 
union members and for the coun- 
try. 


Conclusions: Let’s not deny the 
right of working men to organize 
any more than we deny the right 
of employers to form a National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Let’s not draw the illogical con- 
clusion that all unions and union 
leaders are wicked because a few 
are. 

Let’s expose union corruption 
and tyranny wherever we find 
them, and educate and inspire 
union members to help in this 
task no matter what the cost to 
them. 
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2. Foreign Aid 

Extreme conservative view: All 
foreign aid is a waste of the tax- 
payer’s money, a threat to the fi- 
nancial security of the nation, an 
aid and comfort to dictators and 
Communists, and therefore should 
be abolished. 


Extreme liberal view: No mat- 
ter who gets it, nor how much of 
it is wasted, nor how little good it 
does, foreign aid should be con- 
tinued and expanded. 


Middle position: It is a princi- 
ple of Christianity that the rich 
should help the very poor, and 
this applies to rich nations as well 
as to rich individuals. The recent 
encyclical of Pope John XXIII re- 
affirms this principle. 

This principle must be carried 
out in practice only when two con- 
ditions are present: 1) that the 
“giving” nation does not bank- 
rupt itself in aiding underdevel- 
oped nations just as an individual 
must not starve himself or his 
family by giving to the poor; and 
2) that every intelligent precau- 
tion be taken that grants, loans or 
gifts really help the starving mul- 
titudes and do not confirm dicta- 
tors in power or further enrich 
the few rich people already op- 
pressing the poor in every under- 
developed nation. A third condi- 
tion hardly needs to be stated, 
namely, that the aid be given, not 
with the primary purpose of en- 
listing military aid in the event of 
war, or of colonializing lesser na- 
tions, but for the Christian pur- 
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pose of lifting the poor out of 
their want and despair. 

Conclusions: Let’s not deny the 
basic truth of Christianity that the 
rich (individuals or nations) must 
help those in grave economic 
need. 

Let’s not deny that much for- 
eign aid in the past has been in- 
spired by selfish motives (‘we 
need friends to fight wars for 
us”), unwisely distributed into 
the hands of those who were not 
interested in helping their own 
poor, and wasted on projects that 
did nothing to raise living stand- 
ards. (It is simply not true to say 
that all foreign aid has in the past 
been squandered in these ways. It 
is a sufficiently forceful and at 
the same time true argument that 
some of it has. ) 

Let’s insist that the best brains 
of the country be enlisted to fig- 
ure out how much (if any) for- 
eign aid can be lent or given with- 
out danger of bankrupting this 
country, and how it should be 
distributed so that it will effec- 
tively help those in grave need. 


3. Private Enterprise 


Extreme conservative view: Bus- 
iness men, especially big business 
men, should be left free from all 
legislative curbs, union pressures, 
and more than nominal taxation, 
to the effect that their private en- 
terprise and profit motives may 
rule the economy of the nation. 


Extreme liberal view: Business 
men are all selfish “crooks,” and 
must be constantly watched, re- 
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stricted, and heavily taxed in all 
their operations. 

Middle position: The success of 
private enterprise has been a key 
to the prosperity of this nation. 
Underlying that success is a prin- 
ciple of the natural law that man 
has a right to private property, to 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion that he develops, to a just 
profit from his labor and ingenu- 
ity. Any theory or practice that 
tends to deny the right of owner- 
ship and the right to just profits 
is not only wrong but perilous to 
the good of the nation. 

Yet the attainment of power 
and wealth through private en- 
terprise carries with it both obli- 
gations and dangers. The obliga- 
tions are those of social justice, 
charity, concern for the common 
good. The dangers are 1) that 
avarice and lust for greater power 
may turn the profit motive into a 
monster; 2) that therefore the 
rights of small business, labor and 
the common good may be for- 
gotten. 


Conclusions: Let’s never forget 
the importance of free, private en- 
terprise to the progress of this na- 
tion. Let’s favor nothing that 
would destroy the profit motive 
as a spur to material welfare and 
advancement. 

At the same time, let’s not be 
blind to the human tendency to 
deny the obligations that attach to 
ownership and economic power. 
Thus anti-monopoly laws, laws 
regulating management-labor re- 
lations, union pressures, must aim, 
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never at destroying private enter- 
prise and the profit motive, but 
always at preventing greed from 
enslaving others, from neglecting 
social justice, from destroying the 
common good. 


4, Welfare Legislation 

Extreme conservative view: All 
welfare legislation, such as that 
providing social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, accident 
insurance, veterans’ pensions, 
medical aid in any form, is un- 
necessary and harmful. It stifles 
individuals’ willingness to work, 
encourages laziness, leads to soci- 
alism and bankrupts the nation. 


Extreme liberal view: The more 
welfare legislation the better. 
Let’s cover everybody’s needs 
from the cradle to the grave with 
federal handouts. 


Middle position: There can be 
no reasonable doubt that some so- 
cial welfare measures are abso- 
lutely necessary for the common 
good of a nation. Pope John 
XXIII, again in his recent encyc- 
lical, praised nations that have es- 
tablished old age social security 
programs, realizing that many 
workers are not able to save 
enough money from their ordi- 
nary incomes to provide for help- 
less old age. 

But there are dangers connect- 
ed with federal welfare enact- 
ments which, while they do not 
support the universal statement 
that “no welfare legislation is 
necessary” or ‘“‘all welfare legisla- 
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tion is harmful,’ do make neces- 
sary a careful study of every new 
proposal in this regard. Some peo- 
ple will inevitably become idlers 
when they can get things for noth- 
ing. Some groups of citizens will 
demand federal aid who could ad- 
equately provide for themselves. 
And always there is the danger 
that the government may over- 
commit itself and go bankrupt. 


Conclusions: Let’s not abandon 
the principle that the government 
of any nation has an obligation to 
provide for citizens who are clear- 
ly and permanently unable to pro- 
vide for themselves and cannot be 
provided for by their families or 
local community. 

But let’s insist that in each pro- 
posed type of welfare legislation, 
the facts be exhaustively probed 
to establish the presence of dire 
and inescapable need. ‘Together 
with exploring the question of 
need, let’s also do some exploring 
of the possibility of a1< tsiag local 
communities and even families to 
do everything they can to care for 
their helpless so that there need 
be no question of intervention 
from the federal government. 


5. The United Nations 

Extreme conservative view: 
Some (not all) extreme conserva- 
tives can see nothing good in the 
United Nations. We have before 
us the statement of one such ex- 
tremist to the effect that the U. N. 
is purely a Communist plot to 
overthrow the government of the 
United States. 
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Extreme liberal view: Accord- 
ing to the naive liberals, the U. N. 
is the finest world organization 
that ever came into being. Accord- 
ing to their blithe optimism, it 
will solve all international prob- 
lems. 


Middle position: The United 
Nations is by no means a perfect 
world organization, and its im- 
perfections, especially arising from 
the Soviet use of its veto power, 
appear more glaring every year. 

At the same time, in interna- 
tional politics, leaders of nations 
cannot wait for perfect and ideal 
instruments for promoting peace. 
They must seize on what means 
are available and usable at a 
given time, even though they fall 
short of the ideal. No one can say 
how long the United Nations will 
hold together, considering the 
contradictory ideas and plans of 
its two major blocs of nations. 


But it is better than having no 
forum where the actions of one 
nation can be openly discussed 
among representatives of all na- 
tions. 

Conclusions: Let’s not deceive 
ourselves by thinking that we 
shall convert the Soviet powers 
from their imperialism through 
the United Nations. 

But let’s not give up using de- 
bate rather than nuclear weapons 
as long as we possibly can. 


* * * * 


One who takes the middle po- 
sitions presented here, and who 
adopts the conclusions drawn 
from that position, will be neither 
a conservative nor a liberal in the 
popular sense of these words as 
they are used today. He will look 
at both sides of every national is- 
sue, and base his opinions on a 
combination of solid principles 
and objective facts. 





FEED THE HUNGRY 


Millions of human beings in the world are suffering from hunger; 
others, while not actually hungry, do not get enough of the foods that 
they need. There are the facts. It is necessary to know them, to preach 
them from the housetops, according to the word of the Gospel. It is 
necessary to awaken consciences to the meaning of the responsibility 
that weighs on all and on each, especially on the most favored. No one 
today, in a world where distance no longer counts, can give the excuse 
that the needs of his faraway brother are not known to him, nor can one 
say that the task of helping this faraway brother is not his concern. We 
all have a solid responsibility toward undernourished populations. It is 
this conviction that your organizations are going to help instil in the 
mind of the public, which, once enlightened, will demand appropriate 
measures and support their fulfillment. 


Pope John XXIII in The Pope Speaks 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: I am a young man con- 
fined to a wheel chair, and I would 
like to know the viewpoint of the 
Church on whether such persons as my- 
self should marry. As you know, many 
handicapped men are employed full 
time in industry today, and some are 
married and have children. What about 
this case? A man confined to a wheel 
chair has an income (from work or 
pension) of about $300 a month. He 
is able to care for himself in most mat- 
ters without any assistance from others. 
He falls in love with a non-handicapped 
woman. They both agree that, if they 
marry, they will accept and raise any 
children God may send them. Doctors 
assure the man that he is capable of 
the actions necessary for begetting chil- 
dren. Would the Church counsel for or 
against the marriage of these two peo- 
ple? Would their situation provide suf- 
ficient reason for using rhythm in mar- 
riage? 


OLUTION: Physical handicaps that 

do not make impossible the fulfill- 
ment of the essential contract of mar- 
riage (the act designed for procreation) 
are by no means a necessary bar to 
marriage. Practical problems have to 
be faced and solved, as indeed they 
must be even in the marriage of non- 
handicapped persons. One of these is 
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the question of income — whether it 
is sufficient to support a family. An- 
other is the problem of the character 
of the woman being married: is she 
mature, capable of special sacrifices, 
not likely to grow weary of the kind of 
life a wife must live whose husband is 
confined to a wheel chair? Of course, 
too, it is important that the prospec- 
tive wife be thoroughly informed be- 
fore marriage of the nature and extent 
and prognosis of the handicap of the 
man she is to marry. Granted that in 
such practical matters the situation ap- 
pears to be favorable, then no priest 
would try to hinder these two people 
from getting married. 

Would the fact of the husband’s 
handicap provide sufficient reason for 
this couple to plan on using rhythm 
throughout marriage? While the pres- 
ence of such a handicap would have a 
bearing on the answer to this question, 
it would be foolhardy for us to state 
that this fact alone would warrant an 
unqualified affirmative answer. All 
sorts of circumstances other than the 
handicap would have to be considered 
by any priest advising the couple. 
Therefore it is suggested that they 
choose a priest to advise them (prob- 
ably the one who will prepare them for 
marriage), acquaint him fully with the 
circumstances of their case, and let 
him decide whether it would be advis- 
able and prudent for them to practice 
rhythm or not. 
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A medico-moral 
examination of 


a current problem 


The 


New 


HuGH J. O’CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


Sterility-Fertility Pills 


ORLD-WIDE notoriety has 

been given of late to what 
have been rather inaccurately called 
“contraceptive pills,’ or more ac- 
curately “sterility pills,” or from an- 
other point of view “fertility pills.” 

This article will attempt: 1) to 
present in language as simple and 
non-technical as possible the medical 
facts about these new drugs; and 2) 
to indicate the moral rightness or 
wrongness of some of the uses to 
which they are put. 

We are here concerned only with 
the taking of such pills by women, 
since the development of similar 
preparations for men is still in the 
experimental stage, and, indeed, thus 
far has been openly and entirely con- 
traceptive in intent. 
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MEDICAL FACTS 


HE reproductive process in the 

female is one of astounding 
complexity, requiring the balanced 
functioning of many organs and an 
intricate regulatory system of chem- 
ical secretions, or hormones. 

The cycle of fertility begins with 
the liberation of a certain hormone 
(FSH) from the anterior pituitary 
gland at the base of the brain. This 
hormone acts as a messenger. Travel- 
ing through the blood stream, it 
stimulates the growth of a number 
of eggs, or ova, in the ovary. After 
about two weeks, in the middle of 
the menstrual cycle, another hormone 
(LH) causes one of the developing 
eggs to mature. This is the process 
called ovulation. Breaking through 
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the wall of its sac, the ripened ovum, 
which is the potential seed of new 
life, travels down the Fallopian tube. 
If, on its journey, it encounters a 
male sperm, the two unite and the 
development of a new human life 
has begun. 

During the first part of the cycle, 
the cells of the ovary secrete other 
hormones called “estrogens,” which 
prepare the Fallopian tubes for the 
passage of the ovum and sperm, and 
begin the preparation of the womb 
for the reception of the fertilized 
ovum. 

After ovulation, the follicle, or 
sac, from which the matured ovum 
has escaped continues to exercise a 
very important function. It secretes 
a hormone called “progesterone,” 
which conditions the womb for the 
immediate reception of the fertilized 
ovum and maintains a balance of 
conditions favorable to pregnancy. 

Most important for understanding 
the discussion that follows is the fact 
that the presence of progesterone in 
a woman’s body causes the pituitary 
gland to cease producing the hormone 
(LH) which effects the maturing of 
the ovum. Whenever progesterone is 
present in sufficient quantity the 
woman will not ovulate, and hence 
cannot become pregnant. 

This is nature’s ingenious arrange- 
ment to insure the balanced func- 
tioning of the menstrual cycle and 
to prevent the possibility of a later 
conception when the woman is al- 
ready pregnant. 


THE NEW DRUGS 


HERE are a number of new 
drugs on the market which, to a 
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greater or less degree, imitate the 
action of the reproductive hormones. 
Best known among them are the 
progestins, or steroids, sold under 
the trade names: Enovid, Nilevar 
and Norlutin. These are synthetic 
compounds which produce effects 
similar to natural estrogen and pro- 
gesterone. When a woman takes these 
drugs over a period of time, a condi- 
tion in many ways similar to preg- 
nancy results, The lining of the womb 
remains engorged and menstruation 
is suspended. This suspension of men- 
struation usually continues until the 
third day after the woman has stop- 
ped taking the pills. Then since the 
progesterone, which maintained the 
lining of the womb in its engorged 
state, is no longer present, this lining 
(called endometrium) breaks up and 
is passed out of the body just as in 
normal menstruation. Note that in 
this way the occurrence of menstrual 
bleeding can be determined pretty 
much at will. 

The new drugs also prevent the 
pituitary gland from sending out the 
hormones (FSH and LH) which 
stimulate the development and ma- 
turing of the ovum. No chemical 
messages are being sent from the 
pituitary to the ovary; so, as long as 
the drug continues to be taken, there 
is no ovulation. 

It can be seen from this descrip- 
tion that these are very powerful 
drugs, the use of which can have 
profound effects upon the delicate 
mechanism of the endocrine system 
of the body. Even their licit use for 
the correction of various female dis- 
orders should be under the careful 
supervision of a physician. Indeed, 
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the manufacturers warn against pro- 
longed use of these drugs until fur- 
ther studies make certain that no 
harmful effects follow. Thus far, the 
side effects, though annoying and 
fairly common, have not been seri- 
ous. They consist in nausea and oc- 
casional vomiting and breast en- 
gorgement. The drugs are still quite 
expensive, so much so that it has 
been said that any woman who can 
afford to take the pills indefinitely 
can afford another child. 


CONTRACEPTIVE USE 
| eae hig the progestational drugs 

inhibit ovulation, they have been 
quite widely called “contraceptive 
pills.” Actually the term is not quite 
accurate. More precisely they should 
be called “sterility pills.” For their 
use is not directed to impeding the 
fertilization of the ovum by the 
sperm, as do most contraceptive de- 
vices, but to preventing ovulation al- 
together. This is temporary steriliza- 
tion rather than contraception. The 
use of the drugs can at times also 
have an abortive effect. By taking or 
suspending use of the drugs at certain 
stages of the menstrual cycle, a con- 
dition can be produced in the lining 
of the womb which is unfavorable 
to the implantation or gestation of 
the fertilized ovum. 


THERAPEUTIC USES 
OWEVER, the progestins can 
also be used for the correction 
of various conditions unfavorable to 
pregnancy or general health. Besides 
causing abortion, they can also be 
used to prevent abortion. In cases, 
for instance, where the uterus and 
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natural hormone activity are inade- 
quate for the reception of the ferti- 
lized ovum and the support of preg- 
nancy, the proper administration of 
the progestins can often enable the 
woman to carry the child to term. 
Some women have habitual miscar- 
riages because of the lack of suffi- 
cient natural progesterone. In conse- 
quence, the lining of the womb is not 
maintained as a healthy site for the 
fertilized ovum, but breaks up and 
is passed, together with the product 
of conception, just as in the usual 
menstrual period. The new drugs can 
prevent this by supplying during 
pregnancy for the lack of natural 
progesterone. 

The progestins have also been used 
with considerable success for correct- 
ing various disorders of menstrua- 
tion, such as excessive uterine bleed- 
ing, painful periods, premenstrual 
tension and the abnormal lack of 
menstruation. 


OVULATION REBOUND 


OREOVER, by some process 

not yet fully understood, the 
taking of Enovid and similar drugs 
can cause women who have hitherto 
been infertile to ovulate and become 
pregnant. The pill is taken during 
several menstrual cycles. Its use is 
then suspended and conception at 
times occurs. This process has popu- 
larly been called “ovulation rebound.” 


REGULAR CYCLES 
HETHER the new drug can 
regularize the menstrual cycle 
is not yet clear. If this can be ac- 
complished successfully and by mor- 
ally licit means, it would be a great 
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help to those women who have suffi- 
cient reason to use the rhythm meth- 
od of spacing their children. 

Here an important distinction must 
be made, which it seems, has not 
been adequately grasped by some 
writers on the subject. The adminis- 
tration of these progestins as a thera- 
peutic procedure can proceed in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Often the first pill is taken on the 
fifth day after menstruation has be- 
gun, and one pill is taken daily until 
the 25th day of the cycle. The drug 
is then discontinued. Three days later 
the first sign of menstrual bleeding 
will usually manifest itself. On the 
fifth day, the drug is taken again and 
continued until the 25th day of the 
new cycle, and so on. 

If the drug is continued in this 
way indefinitely, the woman will 
have menstrual bleeding regularly 
every 28 days but — and this is the 
important point — she will never 
ovulate. There is regularity of men- 
strual bleeding, but it is in a sense 
artificial since there has been no 
preceding ovulation. 

However, it is also at times pos- 
sible, without sacrificing the thera- 
peutic effect, to postpone the taking 
of the first pill until after the 15th 
day of the cycle when ovulation has 
presumably occurred. The drug is 
discontinued on the 25th day, and 
menstruation occurs three days later 
as described above. 


MORAL ASPECTS 
HERE are various moral issues 
connected with the use of the 
progestins, some of which are clear, 
some difficult to resolve. 
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The use of these and other similar 


drugs with the direct intention of pre- 
venting conception, inducing tempor- 
ary or permanent sterility, or effect- 
ing abortion is undoubtedly morally 
wrong. This article, which is intended 
merely to provide information, is not 
the place to argue these points. The 
wrongfulness of contraception, direct 
sterilization and direct abortion has 
been clearly demonstrated in many 
previous articles of the LIGUORI- 
AN, and in every standard Catholic 
work on medical ethics and moral 
theology. 

However, many of the uses of the 
progestins described above are di- 
rected, not to an evil end, but to the 
curing of various pathologic condi- 
tions, that is diseases, that interfere 
with pregnancy or general health. 
When such a licit goal is intended, it 
may be asked, how far may sterility 
or abortion be permitted as a fore- 
seen but undesired effect? 

It is universally accepted among 
moral philosophers and theologians 
that, provided the proper conditions 
are fulfilled, a man may place an act 
from which two effects, one good 
and one evil, flow. The conditions 
are: 1) The act performed must not 
be morally bad in itself. 2) The good 
effect must flow immediately from 
the cause and not come through the 
bad. For it is not allowed to do evil 
in order to attain good. 3) The bad 
effect must not be intended but mere- 
ly permitted. 4) The good effect must 
be proportionate. 


INDIRECT ABORTION 


T has been stated that the use of 
synthetic hormones at certain 
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times in the menstrual cycle can have 
an abortive effect by rendering the 
lining of the womb unsuitable for the 
reception or retaining of the fertilized 
ovum. So far, this aspect of the ques- 
tion does not seem to have received 
much attention and the literature on 
it is sketchy. However, the principle 
on which such cases would have to 
be judged is clear. The administra- 
tion of any drug which could have 
an indirect abortive effect is justified 
only when it is the only available 
remedy for a condition that gravely 
threatens the mother’s life. It is to 
be hoped that medical authorities 
will soon provide reliable informa- 
tion on this point. In the meantime, 
throughout the discussion that fol- 
lows, the statement that the drugs 
may at times be licitly used, even 
when there is no danger to the wom- 
an’s life, is always made with the 
implied reservation: provided there 
is no serious danger of causing the 
abortion of a fertilized ovum. 


PREVENTING MISCARRIAGE 


CONSIDERABLE body of ex- 

perimental proof has been gath- 
ered indicating that, as mentioned, 
Enovid and similar drugs can be ef- 
fective in averting miscarriage. There 
seems to be no moral objection to 
the use of these drugs for this pur- 
rose, provided serious side effects 
are not produced which could be 
avoided by another effective mode of 
therapy. 


MENSTRUAL DISORDERS 


IMILARLY, it is morally licit to 
use the drugs as a remedy for 
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pathological menstrual disorders. The 
directly intended effect is the curing 
of the pathological condition by the 
regulation of endocrine activity. The 
temporary sterility which results is 
intended neither as an end or means, 
but merely permitted. However, if 
the same therapeutic effect can be 
obtained by a limited use of the drugs 
which would not cause sterility, they 
would have to be used in this re- 
stricted way. 


MORALITY OF 
“OVULATION REBOUND” 


T has been mentioned that some 

success has been attained in cur- 
ing sterility in women by giving the 
drug for several months and then 
discontinuing its use. Though the 
physical causes at work in this so- 
called “ovulation rebound” are not 
yet clearly known, it seems morally 
permissible to use the drugs in this 
way to promote fertility. For it is, 
scarcely credible that the subsequent 
fertility results immediately and di- 
rectly from the inhibiting of the de- 
velopment of the ovum as the seed 
of life. The curing of the previously 
existing infertility must result from 
the working of the drug on some 
bodily condition, for example, dis- 
eases of the womb, which was the 
cause of the infertility. At any rate, 
in the present state of knowledge, 
no doctor need hesitate to administer 
the drugs to previously sterile women 
in the hope of provoking the ovula- 
tion rebound. Nor need the women 
have any anxiety of conscience about 
taking the drugs when prescribed for 
this purpose. 








BASIS FOR RHYTHM 


fe morality of using the steroid 
drugs in order to provide a se- 
cure basis for the use of rhythm is 
much more difficult to decide. 
Certainly the drugs cannot be used 
as a disguised form of contraception. 
Unless there is a condition present 
which the drugs are intended to cure, 
the woman cannot take the drugs 
through the whole span from the Sth 
to the 25th day of the menstrual peri- 
od. For she is not regularizing her 
cycle, but is totally inhibiting ovula- 
tion. She has no fertile period at all. 


To take the drugs from the 15th 
to the 25th day of the cycle would 
require less serious reasons, since 
ovulation usually occurs before the 
fifteenth day. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that the intention in 
taking the drugs must not be to in- 
duce sterility, even temporary, but 
to correct an abnormal or diseased 
condition. 

But is irregularity of the menstrual 
period in itself a pathological condi- 
tion? It certainly can at times be the 
result of disease and, if so, the wom- 
an is justified in taking the drugs as 
long as there is hope of curing the 
condition. However, it seems diffi- 
cult to say that every trace of irregu- 
larity is due to pathology. Very few 
women are completely regular. The 
28 day cycle is an average rather 
than a norm. 

In the present state of knowledge, 
there does not seem to be reliable 
foundation for the statement that the 
administration of the drugs for a cer- 
tain length of time will cause regular- 
ity of ovulation and menstruation af- 
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ter discontinuance of the drugs. In 
their literature, the manufacturers 
make no such claim for their product. 


However, this is a question of fact, 
not of principle. If a doctor con- 
scientiously judges that he probably 
can procure regularity in one of his 
patients by the use of the drugs for 
a limited period, it seems he would 
be justified in prescribing them. For 
here is a good effect that appears to 
be sufficiently important to justify 
the permission of sterility for a limit- 
ed time. Nor does it seem possible 
that the regularity could be produced 
directly through the induction of 
sterility. It would have to be an ef- 
fect of the influence of the drugs on 
the hormonal activity of the body. 

Again, it must be emphasized that 
the taking of the steroid drugs must 
be for a proportionately good pur- 
pose and not merely to induce steril- 
ity or prevent conception. Therefore, 
once it becomes clear that there is no 
hope of inducing regularity of ovula- 
tion and menstruation, the drug 
would have to be discontinued. For 
there would then be no sufficient rea- 
son for permitting the sterilizing ef- 
fect. 


The mere fact that the woman can 
be brought to a timed regularity of 
menstrual bleeding is not enough to 
justify indefinite use of such drugs. 
For, as mentioned, such bleeding can 
be produced almost automatically on 
the third day after discontinuance of 
the drug. But, where there is no pa- 
thology, this artificial regularity of 
the period is not a sufficient reason 
for the total and indefinitely prolong- 
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ed suspension of ovulation which oc- 
curs when the drug is taken from the 
Sth to the 25th day of the cycle. 

A woman may not, then, continue 
to take these drugs indefinitely mere- 
ly because she is irregular. In order 
to justify their use, they must be di- 
rected to procuring a good effect 
which is proportionate to the time of 
sterility that results from their use. 
This proportionate good effect must 
be the curing of disease, or the pro- 
duction of regular menstrual periods 
in which there is both ovulation and 
menstruation. 


In summary, the progestins, or 
steroids, may be used for: 1) the cur- 
ing of disease; 2) the prevention of 
miscarriage; 3) the promotion of 
fertility; 4) and the regularizing of 
ovulation in the menstrual cycle, if 
it is conscientiously judged that such 
an effect can be produced. 

The drugs may not be used: 1) in 
order to prevent conception; 2) as a 
means of inducing directly intended 
sterility or abortion; 3) or when there 
is no longer reasonable hope of cur- 
ing disease or promoting regularity 
of ovulation. 





SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 


God the Holy Spirit, the third y 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, 

FAY appears in sacred art almost ex- 
clusively as a dove, since it was in this form that He Himself chose to 
appear on the occasion of Christ’s baptism by St. John. 

Occasionally the Holy Spirit is represented by the fiery tongues, the 
form under which He chose to come down upon the apostles on the feast 
of Pentecost. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGuorIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuorIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGuoRIAN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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This is the first of two articles on the subject of 
child discipline. It discusses the correct mean- 





What 


ing of the term, child discipline. The second 
article will offer some practical rules to guide 


parents in the disciplining of their children. 


THOMAs E. Tosin, C.SS.R. 


ISCIPLINE is a much misun- 

derstood word. To some it sug- 
gests the idea of punishment: a dis- 
obedient child must be disciplined; a 
potentially delinquent boy must be 
disciplined in a military school. To 
others discipline conveys the idea of 
external force which can establish 
outward conformity, but breed in- 
ward rebellion. We speak of the strict 
discipline used in changing raw re- 
cruits into tough marines. The word 
discipline does have these meanings 
of punishment and force, but it 
means so much more than this. In 
fact, using force is not the proper 
way to discipline, and punishment 
usually implies some failure of prop- 
er discipline methods by a parent. 


Meaning of Discipline 

What is the true and complete 
meaning of discipline? 

Discipline is the teaching and train- 
ing of a child so that he will gradual- 
ly assume his responsibilities to God, 
self and his fellow men. 

The elements in this definition 
merit examination. 


1) Teaching 
This is the first and most impor- 
tant point in the definition. Discipline 
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Is Child 


Discipline? 


means learning, and learning de- 
mands a teacher who imparts knowl- 
edge. A child is not born with a 
storehouse of knowledge, but with 
the ability to learn. Parents give the 
child his first ideas, his first standards 
and his first rules of conduct. There 
is no need to emphasize the obvious 
fact that parents teach more by what 
they do than by what they say. 


2) Training 

It is this second element which 
makes the teaching a practical part 
of a child’s life. Teaching can remain 
sterile and without any influence on 
life, but training helps the child trans- 
late his knowledge into action. The 
young child must be helped to ac- 
quire good habits of thinking and act- 
ing, and good habits are usually not 
acquired by one action, but by re- 
peated actions. Skill does not come 
with the first faltering attempt, but 
with many efforts that gradually 
blend into ease and perfection of 
performance. Habits become second 
nature so that, as it were, a groove 
is worn into the personality which 
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makes the performance of certain 
tasks semi-automatic. 


3) To assume responsibilities 

This is the goal of all discipline, 
to help a child become a self-respons- 
ible adult. A child is destined to 
grow into physical, mental and emo- 
tional maturity. A young boy or girl 
must be encouraged to move with 
less and less dependence upon the 
parents so that someday a personal 
declaration of independence will 
come as the crown of maturity. This 
normal desire for independence will 
be particularly active during the ado- 
lescent years. A mature person is one 
who has developed a sense of re- 
sponsibility; a good disciplinarian is 
one who so trains the child that the 
disciplining mother or father be- 
comes unnecessary to him. 


4) Gradually 

The change from babyhood to 
childhood to adolescence to maturity 
is a very gradual one. A child ad- 
vances from one stage to the other 
by assuming a greater self-reliance 
and independence. There are parents 
who try to keep a child a baby too 
long and continue to do tasks for 
him that he is perfectly capable of 
doing for himself. On the other hand, 
some parents try to push children in- 
to situations for which they are not 
prepared and expect to find an adult 
head upon childish shoulders. 


5) To God 

Discipline, as a means to a goal, 
derives all of its meaning from the 
goal for which a child is prepared. 
As goals differ, so does discipline. 
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For instance, the Communist parent 
has a different way of disciplining a 
child, precisely because he is prepar- 
ing a child for a specific goal. If the 
objective of discipline is not clear, 
then the discipline itself will be con- 
fused and faltering. The parent who 
does not know where a child is meant 
to go cannot prepare the child for 
the journey. 

A child must be trained to attain 
the full goal of human life. Life with- 
out the proper relationship to God 
is out of focus. As the creator of all 
human life, God is also the ultimate 
goal of all human endeavor. 

In preparing this article much of 
the current literature on discipline 
was read. The authors gave many 
practical pointers, but showed much 
confusion on the presentation of the 
proper goals. Most of the writers are 
concerned with equipping the child 
to take his place in a democracy. 
This is not the place to attempt to 
untangle the confusion that surrounds 
the word, democracy, but it is the 
place to emphasize that even democ- 
racy points beyond itself to the God 
from Whom the people receive the 
authority to determine their form of 
government. The child is not only 
meant to be a citizen of the United 
States (a gift for which he should 
be very grateful), but also and above 
all, a child of God. 


6) Self 

Responsibilities must be assumed 
not only to God, but also to self. A 
child has capabilities of thinking, 
willing and acting that can be direct- 
ed either toward good or bad ends. 
The influence of original sin which 
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has darkened the mind and weakened 
the will makes self-control all the 
more difficult, yet all the more neces- 
sary. A child must think before he 
acts; he must learn not to give in to 
every passing self-pleasing whim or 
impulse. 


7) Fellow men 

The Creator did not destine a child 
to live alone, but to live in the com- 
pany of his fellow men. There are 
certain needs that will not be fulfilled 
as well as certain capabilities that will 
not be realized except in some form 
of group living that is called society. 
A child requires training to recognize 
and to fulfill responsibilities to oth- 
ers. A child must be taught the two 
great virtues of justice and charity 
that regulate our relations with oth- 
ers. Toys that belong to another 
should be respected, and permission 
asked to use them; candy that be- 
longs to him should be shared with 
others. Some children develop in such 
a selfish way that there is no room 
in their life for anyone else. A selfish 
person lives in a very small and a 
very unhappy world. 


Before a parent can be a good dis- 
ciplinarian for the child, he or she 
must have three fundamental quali- 
ties: love, knowledge and self-dis- 
cipline. 


Love 
There is no doubt at all that the 
first and essential requisite for proper 
discipline is true love of the child. 
Love means that the parent thinks 
more of the child than of self, and 
places the loved one ahead of self. 
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A parent who loves the child will do 
everything possible to help the child 
attain maturity; a parent who loves 
only self will keep the child depend- 
ent. Such a selfish parent forgets that 
God only loans children to parents 
so that they can prepare them to be 
responsible adults who are capable 
of loving and serving God. 

The welfare of the child, and not 
the ease and convenience of the par- 
ent, is the goal of discipline. True 
love thinks of the needs of the child 
and not merely of the appearance of 
the house! Love does not mean that 
the parent gives in to all the whims 
of the child, because so often a 
child’s whims and a child’s needs are 
completely different. A parent who 
for the sake of apparent peace gives 
in to the child, is loving self and not 
the child. 

Love is so important that if only 
one rule could be given it would be 
this adaptation of a principle of St. 
Augustine: “Love and then do what 
you will.” St. Augustine used this 
axiom in reference to the love of 
God, but it also applies to the love 
of children. If a child knows that a 
parent really loves him and that any 
mistake was an honest and a human 
one, the child will not find it too diffi- 
cult to understand and to forgive. 
However, if the parent follows the 
books in a very impersonal and de- 
tached manner, the irremediable mis- 
take of not loving is being made. An 
unloving discipline is useless and 
harmful. 

A mother related a little incident 
that illustrates this point. She had a 
very bad day when everything seem- 
ed to go wrong. Finally she poured 
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out her anger on her young daughter. 
When she realized what she had 
done, she took her daughter on her 
lap and said: “Mother is sorry, Tris- 
ha, but she lost her temper.” The 
three-year-old understood. “Come, 
mother,” she said, “let me help you 
find it.” 


Knowledge 

Love needs the help of knowledge 
which makes love more effective. 
This means that the parent should 
know the purpose of discipline as 
well as the best practical way to at- 
tain this purpose. This knowledge 
may be increased and deepened by 
the reading of the many fine books 
on the subject as well as by discuss- 
ing experiences with friends. 

But, above all, there must be 
knowledge of each child as a dis- 
tinct individual. Every person is such 
a unique personality that God throws 
the mold away when He makes each 
individual. Since each child is differ- 
ent, he will have different needs and 
there will be different approaches to 
the child. One child will need a firm 
hand, while another may respond 
better to the gentle touch. Even the 
same child at different times or in 
different circumstances will have dif- 
ferent reactions to the same kind of 
discipline. It takes time, effort and 
love to know each child as a distinct 
masterpiece of the creation of God. 

A word of caution may be in place 
here. There lurks a possible danger 
in the reading of child psychology 
books and articles. Some authors be- 
come very definite about the stages 
of development and try to specify 
the month in which a child should 
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show particular skills. All this means 
is that if you lumped together the 
time in which a thousand or so chil- 
dren have taken their first step, 
spoken their first word, etc., the sta- 
tistical average will be this particular 
month of their life. But each child 
is an individual and not a statistic! 
There are wide limits within the 
boundaries of the normal. Each child 
will walk, talk and manifest other 
stages of development when he is 
ready. There is no need to worry or 
to rush the development, as each 
child will take his own sweet time. 


Self-discipline 

A good disciplinarian must also 
discipline himself or herself. It is an 
old axiom that one cannot give that 
which he does not have. A parent 
must have order in his own life, with 
his own values properly sorted out, 
if he is to be of any help in teaching 
self-control to the child. A lack of 
self-discipline in the parent produces 
confusion in the child, because the 
child never knows what to expect. 
At one time an action will be ig- 
nored, while at another time it will 
be punished beyond all reason. If 
the parent acts according to the prin- 
ciples of reason and faith and keeps 
the emotions under control, the child 
will be taught to act in the same way. 

Although discipline is misunder- 
stood and neglected by many parents 
today, it does describe the essential 
duty of a parent to teach and train a 
child to assume his responsibilities 
to God, self and fellow men. A fu- 
ture article will attempt to consider 
some practical rules to guide parents 
in the discipline of their children. 
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In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


Attention, All Baby Sitters! 

Will you please read The Gentle Art 
of Baby Sitting in your July issue and 
take a good look at the description of 
Bill, the ideal baby sitter, who has 
heard of the army major, (an internal 
medicine man, who diced a phenobar- 
bital pill for his four children as they 
left on a trip) and who is for any- 
thing short of general anesthesia to 
keep youngsters quiet while he studies? 
I have heard others comment about 
this, and there apparently is some ques- 
tion as to what point was supposed to 
be made in the paragraph. With all the 
tranquilizers and other drugs available 
without the request of a prescription, 
this could prove to be suggestive ma- 
terial for baby sitters or parents who 
might not be as well balanced as you 
would hope they are. It is true, you 
point out that the selection of a baby 
sitter is important, but the ideal is not 
always attained. 

N. N. Anon. 
© The author of the article referred to 
certainly had no intention (and neith- 
er did the editors) of recommending 
the administration of drugs or tran- 
quilizers to children at the hands of 
baby sitters young or old. The general 
tone of the article, we believe, would 
lead the average reader to this conclu- 
sion. However, since we have had three 
letters from readers on this matter, we 
seriously and forcefully add the injunc- 
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tion: Baby sitters, please! Do not ad- 
minister any medication or sedatives or 
tranquilizers or drugs to the children 
for whom you baby-sit without explicit 
instructions from the parents or a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 

The editors 


Foreign Aid Bugaboo 

Why did you use your issue of June, 
1961, to further the propaganda of our 
government’s socialistic and ineffective 
foreign aid scheme? In a Catholic mag- 
azine one would expect to find exhor- 
tations urging the laity to practice vol- 
untary poverty and detachment from 
the world. Instead we find encourage- 
ment for a foreign aid program that 
has increased our national debt, in- 
creased government bureaucracy, and 
last but not least, has aided interna- 
tional Communism throughout the 
world. In the future please stick to ar- 
ticles on the good old-fashioned virtues. 
Please look into the internal subversion 
of our government by Communists. 
Our Supreme Court has made it easy 
for them to operate and difficult to 
expose and prosecute them. Look be- 
hind the scenes and learn what is go- 
ing on. 
Anon. A. A. 
® Since this letter has been received, 
the encyclical of Pope John XXIII has 
appeared, in which he stressed the 
principle according to which wealthy 
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nations must come to the aid of those 
who have thousands of underprivileged 
and starving people. How this princi- 
ple should be carried out in practice, 
only the best minds can ascertain. How- 
ever the principle according to which 
wealthy nations must help underpriv- 
ileged nations can no longer he doubt- 
ed. 
The editors 


Straight Talk 

I suppose I sound like just another 
mad wife when I say it’s refreshing to 
have a religious magazine which in a 
practical way discusses the down-to- 
earth problems of both married and 
single and which makes no bones about 
sticking up for the wife once in a 
while. Don’t get me wrong. I have no 
real complaints about my husband; but 
there surely are times when a wife feels 
she’s always wrong and stands all alone. 
Her own Catholic relatives, when they 
are the wrong kind, will often not take 
her part for fear they are interfering 
with Christian marriage. I especially en- 
joyed Rocks and Roses for My Hus- 
band in the LIGUORIAN last year. 
Believe me, I was surprised to see how 
it evoked a response from even some 
of the most slavish wives of my ac- 
quaintance. What's more — their hus- 
bands read the article and liked it. 
Your magazine, when it publishes such 
articles, should be required reading for 
the many wives who spoil their hus- 
bands silly for years and then, when 
their own mental and physical health 
is broken, wonder what to do about it. 
The male of the species may have a 
shorter life than the female, but it’s a 
much more full, rich and exciting ex- 
istence than a woman’s. Therefore, 
good objective articles such as the one 
I mentioned and the letter in Readers 
Retort of July entitled Another Point 
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of View, can settle many a sticky mar- 
ital problem. You stress the fair ap- 
proach to problems which other re- 
porters of the human situation consid- 
er too sticky to handle. Perhaps it’s eas- 
ier to present this viewpoint on the 
printed page than in the rectory pre- 
marriage conferences or personal visits 
with priests, but you seem more will- 
ing to plunge into a much neglected 
area of Catholic behavior than others. 
Your work as missionaries has prob- 
ably taught you that a person can be 
a good Catholic and still be a weak 
character with all the human feelings, 
problems and insoluble dilemmas that 
human nature meets along the road of 
life in a disturbed and disturbing world. 
Minn. N_N. 


Surely Not Political! 

I appreciate the LIGUORIAN very 
much, and would feel spiritually strand- 
ed without its concise spiritual and the- 
ological articles. However, I would ask 
that political opinions be purged from 
your pages, or else, that they be pre- 
sented in a more impartial manner. 1 
refer to the article, “Molders of Public 
Opinion,” in the July issue. Labor’s 
voice has been heard long enough to 
cause disgust in those who oppose the 
unabashed power-seeking and self-en- 
richment of such leaders as James 
Hoffa. Perhaps if the power of unions 
were legislated into silence for a time 
and workers were not pampered by be- 
ing granted every benefit and wage in- 
crease they ask for, labor would realize 
that it is not all-powerful. 

Illinois Mrs. J. C. M. 
© We do not think it “political” to re- 
affirm the principle of labor's right to 
organize, and to speak of the impor- 
tance of collective bargaining. This is 
a matter of moral truth that is rightly 
treated in a Catholic magazine, just as 
it is treated in papal encyclicals. It 
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would be political and foolhardy for 
us not to recognize evil when we see 
it, either in labor leaders or employers. 
If either side were silenced, the other 
would become all-powerful. 

The editors 


Third Orders 

It was good to see you recommend- 
ing “Joining a Third Order” in the 
July LIGUORIAN. But why overlook 
“us” Benedictine Oblates which ante- 
date any and all of the Third Orders? 
Of course Third Order and O.S.B. Ob- 
late membership in this country are 
scandalously low for over 40 million 
Catholics. In Europe you will find gen- 
erals, the nobility, et al. Even the wife 
of James III of England was a Bene- 
dictine Tertiary. The German com- 
mander at the Battle of Cassino was an 
Oblate which explains why most of the 
Abbey treasures were safely evacuat- 
ed to Rome before the allied bombing. 
Perhaps in Readers Retort you can let 
the LIGUORIAN readers know about 
Oblates. Abbeys which welcome ap- 
plications include Mt. Angel Abbey, 
St. Benedict, Oregon; Holy Cross Ab- 
bey, Canon City, Colorado; Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Mo. and St. Paul’s 
Abbey, Newton, New Jersey. 
Novato, Calif. P. B. 


Apologies! 

I wish to object to the outdated way 
in which you referred to the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in the 
July LIGUORIAN (page 25) as if its 
work were only for the children of lax 
Catholics, or of those living in bad 
marriages, etc. My child goes to CCD 
classes, and he comes from a perfectly 
good Catholic home. In our parish 
there are 1000 children in released time 
and Saturday catechism classes, and 
only 400 in the parish school. Last year 
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the pastor had 96 applications for the 
school and only 34 vacancies. I am 
deeply grateful to the lay people who 
teach the CCD classes, but think you 
might spare the feciings of parents who 
are forced to rely on them. They are 
not necessarily lax or living bad lives. 
California Mrs. A. R. 
© There are two different types of 
apostolic work for the zealous Cath- 
olic to do. One is simply to teach cate- 
chism either as a full time or a part 
time instructor in a Catholic parish. 
The other is to seek out those who have 
not been getting instructions, due to 
the laxity of their parents. We apolo- 
gize to all parents who may have 
thought that we considered them lax 
because their children were being in- 
structed by the CCD. 
The editors 


Selling Salesmen 

The door-to-door salesmen and tele- 
phone solicitors that come or call every 
day used to be a source of constant ir- 
ritation to me. Thanks to Mrs. M. T. 
L.’s inspiring housewife apostolate in 
the May issue I now keep a stack of 
Knights of Columbus pamphlets and 
Catholic magazines by the door to give 
to the salespeople after listening to 
their sales talk. Since there are many 
Catholics in this area I first ask if by 
any chance they are Catholic. If they 
are, I give them a Catholic magazine 
they are familiar with or put in a plug 
for the daily rosary. If they are not 
Catholic I give them a K. C. pamph- 
let, explaining a little about it and then 
ask if they have ever read a Catholic 
magazine. If not, I give them one. I 
also ask them if they have ever watch- 
ed a Catholic TV program, such as the 
Christophers, the Sacred Heart pro- 
gram, etc. I now look forward to the 
calls from telephone and door-to-door 
salesmen that used to drive me crazy. 
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I hope some of your readers will try 
this easy method of Catholic action. 
Appleton, Wis. Mrs. R. A. S. 
© This lady’s method of suggesting 
good things to salesmen who wish to 
sell their wares to her might well be 
copied by many a Catholic. Every one 
of our human contacts can be turned 
into good for souls. 
The editors 

Hints for Family Rosary 

We want to add what we think is a 
help in solving the problem of intro- 
ducing the family rosary. Our first sug- 
gestion is to purchase, as we did, a 
book called The Family Rosary for 
Children, by Urban Paul Martin and 
published by Grail Publications, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. Either parent can 
read the appropriate mystery for the 
day — or even a child can read it. In 
addition we hold up the picture of the 
particular “mystery of the day” which 
is being said. This attracts the atten- 
tion of the children and keeps their 
minds occupied. 
Bethpage, N. Y. Mrs. F. C. M. 
Training Altar Boys 

For years I have sought in Catholic 
books and pamphlets for an inspira- 
tional treatise (in child words) on a 
small boy learning to serve at Mass— 
a simple little story of the meaning of 
what it is all about and the great 
privilege of assisting the priest. So few 
little boys (and big boys!) have any 
idea of what they are doing and why. 
Everything they do seems to be purely 
mechanical. Ask many an altar boy 
who knows the Latin prayers what the 
prayers mean. He has no idea. He has 
learned the prayers perfectly, perhaps, 
like a parrot, and he doesn’t know what 
he is saying. Does he have much ap- 
preciation of his privilege and of his 
closeness to God on the altar? The lit- 
tle boys just beginning to serve need 
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inspiration and some understanding of 
the prayers they recite when serving. I 
would appreciate any book or pamph- 
let on this subject—not unctuous but 
inspirational. 

Alabama N. N. 
© Liguorian Pamphlets, Liguori, Mis- 
souri, publishes a pamphlet called 
“How to Be a Good Altar Boy” at ten 
cents per copy. This pamphlet not on- 
ly gives the prayers to be said and the 
actions to be performed at the altar 
but supplies some simple thoughts on 
the altar boy’s privilege, together with 
special prayers in English to be said 
by the boy who serves at Mass. A local 
group in Caruthersville, Missouri, has 
developed a training aid for learning 
the Latin responses at Mass, both for 
altar boys and for the laity in general. 
This aid helps not only in learning the 
prayers but in understanding the mean- 
ing of the words of the prayers. The 
aid is called VERBA-WORDS and may 
be obtained for $1.00 postpaid, from 
Sacred Heart Book Store, 605 Ward 
Avenue, Caruthersville, Missouri. 

The editors 


Benefits of Authority 

In reading your magazine I am ap- 
palled at the number of people who 
rebel against the authority of the 
Church. Such rebellion must be based 
partially on ignorance. These persons 
can’t know or realize that the authority 
of the Church is nothing unless it is 
based on the authority of God, and 
that in defying the authority of the 
Church they defy God Himself. Don’t 
they know they can’t possibly win? 
Don’t they know that God has a way 
of bringing us to our knees to make 
us realize our dependence upon Him? 
There is a positive side to the coin of 
authority that many people may not 
have experienced. When we were ex- 
pecting our third child, I had German 
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measles, a strep throat and a general 
muscular virus. The doctors said our 
child should be taken from me because 
she would not be normal. I knew | 
could not do away with our baby, but 
I was overwhelmed that the decision to 
bring a little abnormal baby into the 
world was mine. How could I possibly 
make such a decision? Somehow out of 
the depths of a deep depression, reason 
took hold and I remembered that | 
did not have to make the decision — 
that God had anticipated my need and 
made the decision Himself long before, 
and that I had the authority of His 
Church to tell me God's will (not mine) 
in the matter. What a relief! Such 
peace! I know now that the authority 
of the Church is a blessing and not a 
hardship, and that life is made so much 
happier and less complicated because 
we have such authority to guide us. If 
God did not found the Catholic Church 
and give it authority, then this whole 
business of Christianity and authority 
is a myth; but if He did (and I am 
intellectually convinced that He did!) 
we should remember that when we at- 
tack the authority of the Church, we 
attack the very authority of God Him- 
self. I wouldn’t dare! 

We called our little one our “bonus 
baby” because God rewarded our 
trust. She was born not only physically 
perfect and above average mentally, 
but was endowed with bright blue eyes, 
naturally golden curly hair, dimples, a 
marvellously happy disposition. We 
cannot imagine life without her — or 
without the authority of the Church. 
California Mrs. B. R. S. 


Selfish Request? 

After reading several letters in re- 
cent months in the LIGUORIAN — 
letters which dealt with parental objec- 
tions to their children’s religious voca- 
tions — may I take advantage of this 
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controversy to propose an admittedly 
selfish request? Ever since the days our 
four children were loaned to us by 
God, we have prayed that He might 
take them back unto Himself for His 
service, if it be His holy will. If these 
persons do not wish to give their chil- 
dren to God's service, perhaps they 
would offer prayers with us that. He 
will grant this privilege to our chil- 
dren. In this way they might take the 
positive approach and do some good 
while they complain. 


California N. N. 


Kind Words 

Sometimes my children complain 
that I do not let them stay up late 
enough, that other children can watch 
TV as they please, go where they 
please, etc. Just about the time I start 
to think that maybe I am the one out 
of step with the times, your LIGUOR- 
IAN comes up with an article to reas- 
sure me that I am on the right track. 
Michigan A. S. 

e = 

Your Readers Retort department is 
always interesting. It is helpful to 
know that many other people face the 
same problems as you and often share 
the same viewpoints. 
Holland, Mich. Mrs. R. S. 


Ever since my mother ordered the 
LIGUORIAN magazine, I enjoy it 
very much. My mother reads them and 
turns them over for me to read them. I 
enjoy it so much I read it from cover 
to cover. I want to congratulate you on 
your fine magazine. Would you please 
print my letter in the LIGUORIAN 
next month? 

Carencro, La. S. S. 

© We couldn’t make it the “next 

month” — but there you are, S. S.! 
The editors 
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A Warming Faith 


Mt 


It is not only proximity to the Arctic Circle that 


gives Sweden its cold atmosphere; but the weath- 


er has been changing lately. The Catholic 
Church, after four hundred years of exile, has re- 


turned to bring the true warmth of Christ's love. 


a Cold 


Climate 


EpwarD Day, C.SS.R. 


WEDEN is a land of contradic- 

tions. It is a country of fierce 
beauty; yet it is dreary and sunless 
so much of the year. Sweden enjoys 
the highest standard of living of any 
country in Europe — perhaps of any 
country in the world; yet it is also 
very near the top of the list for drunk- 
enness and suicide. The people are 
engrossed in comfortable living, but 
Sweden’s loose morals and religious 
indifference have become a cynical 
byword throughout western Europe. 
It is not only proximity to the Arctic 
Circle that gives Sweden its cold at- 
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mosphere. But now, after four hun- 
dred years of exile, the Catholic 
Church has returned to Sweden’s 
cold climate with a tiny flame of 
Christ’s love. 

It was St. Ansgar and a group of 
German monks who made Catholics 
of the pagan Swedes (or Goths as 
they were then called) in the ninth 
century. The Cistercian Order put up 
monasteries of silence in Sweden 
during St. Bernard’s lifetime (1090- 
1153). Then came the Dominicans 
and Franciscans in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Sweden’s greatest saint was St. 
Bridget (c. 1302-1373), the widow- 
ed mother of eight children and the 
lady who founded the Brigittine Or- 
der. A visionary, St. Bridget enjoyed 
an international reputation as the ad- 
viser of bishops and popes. Her 
daughter, St. Catherine, became the 
first abbess of the Brigittines’ mother 
house built at Vadstena in 1370. 
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The Reformation began as a na- 
tionalist movement in Sweden in 
1527. By 1593 it had swept Catho- 
licism from the land and made it 
Lutheran. In order not to shock the 
people too greatly some of the trap- 
pings of Catholic devotions remain- 
ed. This was a general practice in 
gradually saddling Norway with the 
Reformation as well. To this day a 
tourist can find handcarved statues of 
our Lady in some ancient churches 
of northern Norway — a gentle wit- 
ness that the country once was Cath- 
olic. 

By the middle of the seventeenth 
century Sweden was militantly anti- 
Catholic. When Queen Christina, the 
daughter of the great Protestant cru- 
sader, Gustavus Adolphus, became a 
Catholic in 1654 she had to leave the 
country. 


Religious freedom in Sweden is 
something rather new. In 1783 for- 
eigners living in Sweden might prac- 
tice their religion. However no Swede 
could be anything but a Lutheran 
until 1873. The penalty for conver- 
sion was exile. Catholics have only 
enjoyed most of the rights of citizens 
since 1952 — a benefit they owe to 
the pressure put on parliament by the 
atheistic Liberals and the Lutheran 
Church of Sweden. 


Peter Hornung, in his article in 
The Month (“The Church in Swe- 
den,” January, 1961), tells us that a 
bishop of the Swedish State Church 
said in 1955 that if there was a re- 
vival of Christianity today, it was due 
to the Catholic Church. Yet Chris- 
tianity in Sweden is a very tender af- 
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fair indeed. Over ninety-five per cent 
of the Swedish people belong to the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden. How- 
ever no more than six per cent, at 
very best, are practicing members. As 
for Catholicism, there are slightly 
over 27,000 Catholics in Sweden to- 
day. Three quarters of these are not 
Swedes at all. They are refugees who 
fled the Iron Curtain. At most the 
Catholics of Sweden count about .4% 
of the total population. 


No only is the Catholic popula- 
tion of Sweden insignificant; it 
is scattered. The single parish of 
Norrland covers more than half the 
country. This is the largest parish in 
Europe, the combined size of Eng- 
land and Wales. It is served by one 
priest whose rectory is his Volks- 
wagen! 

There are eighteen other Catholic 
parishes in Sweden. Sixty-four priests 
— only eight of whom are Swedish 
— serve the entire country under the 
leadership of the Most Reverend K. 
Ansgar Nelson, O.S.B., the Bishop 
of Stockholm. Though a Dane by 
birth, Bishop Nelson was converted 
to Catholicism in the United States 
and he entered the Benedictine Order 
in 1930. As can be seen from this 
counting of heads, Sweden needs 
priests. She gets few recruits. The 
Swedish missionary’s life is drab, 
glamorless and very poor. Because of 
his work and his poverty, he ages 
quickly. Bishop Nelson could not hire 
a housekeeper in Stockholm because 
he found out that she demanded 
twice his own salary! 

The immigrants have brought the 
Catholic faith back to Sweden. In 
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the last century Catholicism was a 
religion of foreigners in the United 
States. The situation is largely the 
same in Sweden today. Only one na- 
tive Swede in a thousand is a Cath- 
olic. The parish of Vasteras exempli- 
fies this imbalance. Of its fifteen 
hundred parishioners only thirty are 
Swedish. Welding a united church 
out of so many different nationalities 
is a problem that challenges the Cath- 
olic Church in Sweden. The fact that 
many members of these different na- 
tional groups — Poles, East Ger- 
mans, Czechs, Hungarians — lost 
little love on each other when they 
were back in their “old countries” 
does not simplify the life of the parish 
priest. Chanting the common Latin 
liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church 
plays its part in helping them to for- 
get their differences. The foreign 
clergy and sisters give a constant ex- 
ample of Christian charity that tran- 
scends language, customs and nation- 
al frontiers. 


Converts have found their way in- 
to the Catholic Church. Among the 
most prominent is surely the writer, 
Sven Stolpe. Stolpe has written an 
attractive life of Joan of Arc and at 
least two of his successful novels 
have been translated into English. At 
present he is working on a scholarly 
biography of Sweden’s convert queen, 
Christina. Dr. Hjalmar Sunden of 
Stockholm University has said that 
“the conversions to Rome are per- 
haps best accounted for by an un- 
dernourished need for religious ex- 
pression within the country.” How- 
ever conversion box scores are far 
from sensational. Each year between 
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seventy to one hundred people be- 
come Catholics in Sweden — a rec- 
ord that almost any diocese in the 
United States could easily duplicate. 


HE main hope of Swedish Cath- 

Olicism is her young families 
with the children they will bring to 
the baptismal font. This natural 
growth will be slow. Mixed marriage 
will inevitably cause leakage from 
the faith, but it will probably also 
bring converts. The lack of Catholic 
schools will leave many a young 
Swede defenseless before the on- 
slaughts of immorality and religious 
indifferentism. 


There is a crying need for Catholic 
schools in Sweden. At present there 
are only three Catholic schools in the 
country — at Stockholm, at Gothen- 
burg, and at Malmo. The squalid 
school building at Stockholm lives 
under the constant threat of condem- 
nation. Gothenburg’s school is rented 
property and will certainly be lost in 
another year or two. The school at 
Malmo is brand new. In Stockholm 
the French sisters of St. Joseph run 
a girls’ academy, but at present there 
is no Catholic high school for boys. 
The low moral and materialistic tone 
of the country makes this a disaster 
of major importance. The Protestant 
religion is taught in the public 
schools, but no one is obliged to at- 
tend this class. However no released 
time is given for the teaching of 
Catholic catechism. A lucky Catholic 
youngster — one who lives some- 
where reasonably close to a Catholic 
church — will receive about forty- 
five minutes a week of formal reli- 
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gious instruction. This puts him on a 
par with the average American boy 
or girl going to a public school. In 
Sweden the Church has organized 
summer camps where catechetical 
instruction can be pleasantly stepped 
up. 


Though little active prejudice 
against Catholicism remains in Swe- 
den, Catholics are still somewhat sec- 
ond class citizens. By taxation they 
are forced to contribute to the sup- 
port of the Lutheran State Church. 
To be legally married Catholic cou- 
ples must apply for their marriage 
license at the Protestant Registrar’s 
Office, for the Protestant clergy are 
charged with the keeping of all mar- 
riage records. In the universities 
credits are given for courses in the 


Lutheran religion, but not for the 
study of any other belief. Religious 
orders must gain the government’s 
permission before they can found a 
monastery. 


Despite the fact that the Catholic 
Church in Sweden is desperately in 
need of missionary priests and sisters, 
prayers and money, its future seems 
to be bright. An atheist professor at 
the University of Upsala has said that 
Catholicism is the temptation of the 
intellectual. The small but continu- 
ous stream of professional people en- 
tering the Church seems to prove him 
right. Already the Catholic Church 
is a respected spiritual force in Swe- 
den. May its destiny, to restore a 
warm and living Christ to that cold 
climate, be soon fulfilled. 





GOOD EXAMPLE 

One of the difficulties which keep non-Catholics from giving serious 
consideration to the claims of the Church is, as Newman has pointed out, 
the listless and careless behavior of so many Catholics in the presence of 
divine mysteries. If Catholics really believe that almighty God, in the 
blessed humanity of Christ, is actually on their altars, how can it be 
possible for them to be so cool, unconcerned, and mechanical in their 
public worship? The people in the pews, the servers in the sanctuary, and 
sometimes the priest celebrating the great action of the Mass, seem to 
be practicing a cold formalism without life or personal conviction. Ac- 
cording to their profession of belief, Catholics should never be more 
alert and circumspect and reverent in manner than when they are ap- 
proaching the sacrament of penance and Holy Eucharist or assisting at 
the sacrifice of the Mass. The awful significance of these mysteries 
should overwhelm the imagination of all those who believe in their 
reality. And yet in Catholic churches one can observe at almost any 
time carelessness of posture, bored expressions of countenance, conduct 
bordering on levity, self-conscious airs, a readiness to seek distraction 
in trifles, and a visible sense of relief when the services are over. 


James Daly, S.J. 
The Monstrance 
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“Teen-agens Dating 


The St. Louis Code for Parents of Teen-agers pre- 


sents sound principles and rules in regard to dating. 


Here they are explained for teen-agers themselves. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


N THE small booklet prepared for 
the guidance of parents of teen- 
agers by a large group of interested 
organizations in St. Louis, five areas 
of conduct of teen-agers are consid- 
ered. They are: 1) dating; 2) recre- 
ation; 3) manner of dress; 4) drink- 
ing; 5) driving. 

On each of these topics, a few sim- 
ple principles are set down, followed 
by a suggested list of rules based on 
the principles. In this commentary 
on the Code, we are trying to help 
teen-agers to understand the impor- 
tance of both the principles and the 
rules that it presents. 

If you are a teen-ager reading this, 
there is one preliminary point that 
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you should consider. It is this: Your 
way of acting, at this stage in your 
life, should result from a combina- 
tion of two influences. The first is 
that of the guiding decisions made 
for you by those in authority over 
you, who are primarily and principal- 
ly your parents. The second is your 
own growing understanding of the 
reasons behind the decisions that are 
made. 

It should not disturb you to be told 
that the second influence will not be 
quite so effective in guiding you as 
the first. That is because, until you 
become completely mature, your 
emotions or feelings usually want to 
have a larger say over what you do 
than your intellectual understanding 
of what is good for you. In other 
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words, you will often feel like doing 
something which will bring momen- 
tary satisfaction, but which, at least 
in the back of your mind, you know 
will be harmful to you in the long 
run. 

In such situations, your feelings 
would often win out, to your later 
sorrow, unless someone in authority 
over you insisted that you act intel- 
ligently and not emotionally. But 
even while you are obeying authority 
against the inclinations of your feel- 
ings, you should be learning more 
and more about why the decision of 
those in authority has been made. 


This really is the road to maturity: 
learning, under the guidance of au- 
thority, to let the convictions of your 
mind guide your feelings into the 
proper channels. Note that we do 
not say you are to suppress all your 
feelings, because no human being 
can suppress all his feelings, and he 
only hurts himself if he tries to do so. 
What you want is to be able to enjoy 
certain feelings with the full approv- 
al of your mind, and to resist only 
those whose satisfaction your mind 
tells you would hurt you in some 
present or future way. 


HAT is why, during the youthful 

years when feelings are apt to 
be stronger influences than your in- 
tellectual convictions, God has so 
arranged things that you have par- 
ents to add the weight of their au- 
thority to the as yet rather shaky con- 
victions of your mind. That is why 
the Code we are talking about is ad- 
dressed chiefly to parents. It is to 
help them make the right decisions 
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for you and at the same time it is to 
help you understand the decisions. 
All this is exemplified in the first 
practical area of conduct for which 
rules are set down. That is the area 
of dating. Consider first the princi- 
ples covering this matter, and then 
the rules. Whatever you see printed 
below in italics is taken word for 
word from the Code. Any comments 
we make here will be in ordinary 


type. 


I. Principles 
Code: Steady company-keeping is 
the normal preparation for marriage. 
By its very nature, steady dating leads 
to strong physical and psychological 
attraction, and to ever-increasing de- 
sires for the complete physical union 
which is lawful only in marriage. It 
follows, therefore, that steady dating 
is morally justified only when there 
is a possibility of a prudent marriage 

in the reasonable future. 


By steady dating is understood: a. 
frequent (once-a-week or oftener) 
and exclusive dating of the same boy 
and girl; b. promises to each other 
that they will date no one else; c. ac- 
ceptance on the part of their friends 
that they are to be dated by no one 
else. 


Tragic consequences to which 
steady dating can and often does lead 
are: a. intimacies, forbidden outside 
of marriage, to which the growing 
physical attraction easily leads; b. 
premature and immature marriages 
due to the unwillingness of the per- 
sons to wait until a prudent marriage 
is possible. 
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In view of this, steady dating may 
not be taken up merely as a form of 
recreation and amusement. 

Parents have the obligation to 
provide adequate education in mat- 
ters of sex, especially in its purpose 
and morality, and to promote whole- 
some opportunities for group activ- 
ities among young teen-agers, in or- 
der to remove, as far as possible, the 
above-named dangers. 


S A teen-ager reading the above 
principles, we ask you to note 
these three things: 

1. A strong feeling that you may 
experience is involved. In your very 
early teens you may have a strong 
inclination toward steady dating. This 
may seem to offer you a lot of fun, 
and at the outset it will not seem to 
you to be dangerous fun. Moreover 
the example of many teen-agers 
around you, who have steady dates 
at 12 or 13 or 14, will support your 
own feeling and make you want “a 
steady” more than anything. 


2. But some very definite truths of 
morality, of Christianity, of human 
nature, of experience, that can appeal 
only to your mind, are also at stake 
in this matter. If company-keeping 
cannot lead to marriage in a reason- 
able time, it does lead to violent 
temptations against chastity. If com- 
pany-keeping by 15 or 16 year-olds 
does lead to marriage at so early an 
age, experience proves that such early 
marriages have little chance of being 
permanently happy and successful. 
All this lies behind the principle of 
Christian morality that steady com- 
pany-keeping is lawful only to those 
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who can look forward to a prudent 
marriage within a reasonable future. 

None of these truths will appeal 
to or satisfy your feelings. You will 
even be inclined to scoff at them, 
especially in face of the fact that so 
many young teen-agers do keep 
steady company. Yet deep down in 
your mind you will find some small 
voice telling you that the rules are 
right, and when the authority of your 
parents is added to that small voice, 
you will find yourself able to resist 
your feelings. 


3. This does not mean that all your 
feelings of attraction for others should 
be suppressed. At your age you need 
association with others, and regular 
recreation to keep you fit for your 
studies. That is why it is a part of 
the Code that “group activities” 
among teen-agers should be pro- 
moted. No sensible adult wants to try 
to make you an emotionless stick-in- 
the-mud, or an intellectual bookworm 
who never acts like a real human be- 
ing. Have fun, but have it in groups. 


II. Rules 
These are the rules set down by the 
Code: 
1. Steady dating limits choice of 
friends, and is morally dangerous. 


2. Steady dating will not be per- 
mitted to high school students, with 
the possible exception of seniors. In 
the case of seniors, steady dating will 
be permitted by parents only when 
they and the teen-agers are willing 
to think of marriage as possible and 
prudent within a short time after high 
school graduation. 
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3. Single dates are discouraged for 
freshmen and sophomores. Group 
activities are recommended for all, 
even juniors and seniors. 


4. Young people should be in- 
structed at an early age that steady 
dating is related to a possible and 
prudent marriage. Moreover they 
should not be thrust into activities 
that promote steady dating before it 
is proper. 


NCE the principles set down and 

explained above are accepted, 

there is nothing difficult about these 

rules, which parents are urged to en- 

force both by their authority and by 

continuing to explain the reasons be- 
hind them. 

Only one special point should be 
stressed here. One of the rules of the 
Code states that high school seniors 
should be permitted to keep steady 
company only if they are willing to 
face up to the prospect of marriage 
not too long after graduation from 
high school. In today’s world, a ma- 
jority of high school seniors have a 
strong desire to go on to college after 
graduation. All such should know 
that involvement in courtship and 
steady company-keeping before the 
end of high school means making a 
decision that they will give up their 
dream or ambition of getting a col- 
lege education. 

Ordinarily young people are at 
least 17 or 18 years of age before 
they finish high school. Their in- 
stinct toward marriage and sex is es- 
pecially strong at that age, and be- 
comes a great deal stronger if they 
have permitted themselves to fall in 
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love through steady company-keep- 
ing. 

One who is deeply in love and 
dreaming about marriage is no fit 
candidate for a college education. If 
the love affair continues without the 
consummation of marriage, it will 
make serious study impossible, and 
sin very possible and probably fre- 
quent. 

Therefore, as teen-agers you should 
expect that this will be the position 
presented to you by your parents in 
the closing months of your high 
school career: You have a choice to 
make. On the one hand, if you want 
to give in to your inclination for 
steady company-keeping now, you 
must give up all thought of a college 
education. By your steady company- 
keeping you are deciding that you 
want marriage in a year or two. On 
the other hand, if you really want a 
college education and all the bene- 
fits it will bring to your whole life, 
then be wise and strong enough to 
remain free from the entanglements 
of steady company-keeping. This is 
a price you must pay for the sake of 
your future stature in society. 


(By writing to “Code for Parents of 
Teen-Agers,” 3630 Grandel Square, St. 
Louis 8, Mo., single copies or quantities 
of this booklet may be obtained at 25c 
a copy.) 


GAELIC FISHERMAN’S PRAYER 
May the luck 
of Peter and John 
be upon the nets. 
Amen. 
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exe aie 


This is the second of three 
sets of meditations on the 
mysteries of the rosary. 

The first set was published 
in the September issue. 

The last series of medita- 
tions—on the glorious 
mysteries—will be published 
in the November issue. 


RAYMOND J. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


Meditations 
on the Mysteries 


of the Rosary 


AGONY IN THE GARDEN 
First Sorrowful Mystery 


He began to fear and to be heavy 
. . . My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death, 
ET us consider what it was our 
Lord feared in the agony in the 
garden.. He feared the awful ordeal 
about to come upon Him: the con- 
tempt, abuse, malicious hatred; the 
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reviling and spitting in His face; the 
spectacle of a wild mob thirsting for 
His blood, yelling fiercely: “Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him!” He feared the 
scourging, the crowning with thorns, 
the terrible strain of the carrying of 
the cross. He shrank most of all from 
the prospect of death. 

It was the shrinking of human na- 
ture from things hard for human na- 
ture. And as our Lord had the per- 
fect human nature, His fear was all 
the keener; in fact, it was the keen- 
est that could possibly be felt in the 
face of things hard for human nature. 

He feared also the contact with 
sin. Entering upon His passion, He 
was taking upon Himself as the Lamb 
of God all the sins of the world. But 
as the all-holy God the thing He de- 
tested and recoiled from more than 
anything else was sin. Yet in the gar- 
den He was permitting sin, as it were, 
to clothe Him with its foul stain from 
head to foot. It was to Him as if He 
had been plunged in some vile cess- 
pool of corruption. From this contact 
His human nature shrank in mortal 
fear. 

So intense was His fear that it 
forced a bloody sweat from His pores 
which soaked His garments and ran 
down upon the ground. Only su- 
preme mortal terror could produce 
so shocking an effect. 

Lord, grant to us the grace of 
avoiding sin — by the fear You felt 
for sin in the garden! 

But our Lord also was sorrowful 
even unto death. The prospect of a 
horrible death and the contact with 
vile sin caused Him to fear; the 
thought of the ingratitude of men 
caused Him to be heavy and sad, to 
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be sorrowful even unto death. Any 
generous heart is saddened by ingra- 
titude in proportion to the realization 
of the kindness that is being scorned. 
But Christ had the noblest nature of 
all, and His benefits to mankind were 
supreme. Hence the weight of sad- 
ness that pressed upon His heart 
was the darkest sadness that ever 
weighed upon a human heart. 

Lord, by Your sadness in the gar- 
den, grant me the grace to be un- 
grateful to You no longer. 


SCOURGING AT THE PILLAR 
Second Sorrowful Mystery 
WICE Pilate had said: “I do not 
find Him guilty of anything.” 

But the mob continued clamoring 
for the death of Jesus: “Crucify Him! 
Crucify Him!” Then Pilate declared 
the third time: “I do not find Him 
guilty of anything! I will chastise 
Him, therefore, and let Him go!” 

Therefore . . . The judge finds the 
prisoner not guilty, and therefore he 
condemns Him to the brutal punish- 
ment of scourging! What a terrible 
miscarriage of justice! 

That is the first reflection on this 
mystery of the scourging at the pillar. 
Our Lord allowed Himself to be- 
come the victim of mob rule, of 
calumny, of cowardly weakness on 
the part of a superior who should 
have defended Him. He wishes to 
share here the sufferings of human 
beings who find themselves victims 
of similar injustice, and to give them 
the opportunity of ennobling their 
suffering by sharing it in turn with 
Him. 

Then the scourging itself was a ter- 
rible shame and agony. Even the pa- 
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gan Romans considered it so brutal 
that their law forbade it to be im- 
posed on any Roman citizen. St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen, and once when 
he was condemned to be scourged, 
protested that it was illegal and so 
escaped punishment. 


But our Lord, the King of Kings, 
allowed His subjects to impose this 
shame upon Him! 

And then the agony of it! The Ro- 
man soldiers stripped Him and tied 
His hands around a pillar; then with 
leathern thongs tipped with leaden 
balls they lashed Him until His sacred 
body was covered from neck to knees 
with ugly, bleeding welts. This agony 
He suffered to atone for sins against 
the holy virtue of purity. 

Lord, by the injustice, the shame, 
the torture of Your scourging, teach 
me patience, humility, and holy 
purity! 


CROWNING WITH THORNS 
Third Sorrowful Mystery 
HERE was far more than the 
crown of thorns to this sorrow- 
ful mystery. 

Stripping Him, they put a scarlet 
robe about Him. 

His own clothes had been put on 
again after our Lord’s scourging at 
the pillar. Now they were torn off 
once more, just when they were be- 
ginning to cling to His bloody flesh. 
What agony, and what shame before 
the mob of brutal soldiers! 

Then some castoff scarlet robe, 
some torn dirty doormat of a rag 
from a corner of the barracks yard, 
was roughly yanked down over His 
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head and pulled about Him. Great 
sport for the soldiers, but unspeak- 
able agony for our Lord’s body which 
was one quivering wound! 

And platting a crown of thorns, 
they put it on His head... 

Wearing their heavy gloves, the 
soldiers beat a bunch of thorny 
branches into some kind of helmet 
and clamped it down violently on His 
head. The thorns pierced the skin, 
and the blood began to flow. 

And a reed in His right hand .. . 

A stout stick or branch of wood 
from the open fire nearby was strip- 
ped of foliage and thrust into His 
hand. Jesus did not let it fall, but 
held it obediently, even when the 
soldiers let out a guffaw of derision 
at the sight. 

And bowing the knee before Him, 
they mocked Him, saying: “Hail, 
King of the Jews!” 

This was great sport for the sol- 
diers. Each sought to outdo the oth- 
ers in mocking buffoonery: bowing, 
genuflecting with mock solemnity, 
then falling back to roar with laugh- 
ter at the meek fool before them. 

And spitting upon Him... 

This was the outrage our Lord had 
often mentioned in predicting His 
passion, as though He shrank from it 
with particular horror. 

The Son of Man shall be spit up- 
Ws. 

His sacred countenance became 
the object of a deluge of foulness 
which our minds almost refuse to 
contemplate. 

They took the reed and struck His 
head. 

It was not enough that the thorns 
were drawing blood already. Down 
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rained the heavy blows to drive them 
deeper still. Our Lord must have been 
fairly blinded with pain as each rock- 
ing blow fell upon Him; but He made 
no protest. When one soldier finished 
his brutal work and handed the reed 
back to Him, He held it again while 
the crowd roared with mocking 
laughter, until another seized it to 
strike Him again. 

Jesus, meek and humble of heart, 
make our hearts like unto Thine. 


CARRYING OF THE CROSS 
Fourth Sorrowful Mystery 


T WAS Roman law that con- 
demned criminals had to carry 
their own cross to the place of cru- 
cifixion. In our Lord’s case, this was 
a special cruelty because of His ex- 
tremely weak condition. 

As He staggered along on the way 
of the cross, He verified the predic- 
tion of the prophet: We have seen 
Him and there was no beauty in Him; 
He was contemptible and the least of 
men. 

He chose in His incomprehensible 
love and humility actually to look 
the part of a bedraggled, beaten, 
dying criminal suffering the penalty 
of his crimes. Only it was not His 
crimes but ours that He was carrying 
with the cross. And in doing so He 
was giving us the inspiration to carry 
our own cross with patience and re- 
signation. 

Jesus, carrying my cross for me, 
help me to carry mine with You. 

His meeting with His holy mother 
must have been heart-rending for 
them both. To see a loved one suf- 
fering is harder than to suffer one- 
self. What was the consolation they 
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could give each other? No human 
consolation, surely; only the convic- 
tion they shared that this was God’s 
holy will for them both, and the hope 
that in losing each other they would 
find us poor sinners converted and 
returned to their love. 

Jesus and Mary, separated for love 
of us, grant that we may never be 
separated from you. 

In His meeting with the women of 
Jerusalem our Lord revealed His di- 
vine supremacy over suffering. These 
good women were giving vent to their 
compassion for His sad state and it 
would have been easy for anyone 
else to let his thoughts be filled more 
than ever with his own sufferings. In- 
stead, our Lord’s generous heart was 
moved to think not of His own fate, 
but of the trouble to come upon the 
women themselves. 

Weep not for Me, but for your- 
selves. 

Jesus, ever thinking of me, let me 
think less of myself and more of 
You. Let me pity myself less, and 
learn to pity You, and grow to love 
You ever more and more. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
Fifth Sorrowful Mystery 


i: physical agony of the cross 
consisted not so much in the fact 
that nails pierced the hands and feet, 
as that the nails pierced living nerves 
in the hands, and that the criminal 
was suspended by the nails through 
these nerves. Anyone who has had 
the experience in an accident or in 
medical or dental treatment of hav- 
ing a living nerve touched ever so 
lightly can faintly imagine what this 
torture must have been for our Lord. 
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Indeed, physicians who have tried to 
determine the exact cause of our 
Lord’s death trace it to this fact of 
being suspended by nails or spikes 
through living nerves. The result, 
they say, was a series of agonizing 
muscular spasms, first in the lower 
arms, then in the upper arms, then 
the shoulders, the chest; and finally 
around the heart until He died in a 
convulsion of agony around His 
heart. He literally died of pain. 

Jesus, dying of pain for me, teach 
me to suffer patiently for You. 

The mental sufferings of our Lord 
on the cross were even more terrible. 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” was the expression of 
this mental suffering. On Mount Ta- 
bor His Father had said from heaven: 
“This is My beloved Son, in Whom 
I am well pleased.” And the love 
that breathed in those words was 
greater than ever beat in the heart of 
a mother bending over the crib of her 
little child; greater, infinitely greater 
than the love of all mothers of all 
time for their little children. 


Yet on Calvary, when our Lord 
was laden with the sins of the world, 
with our sins, and looked up to heav- 
en to that same Father, heaven was 
blank; and if He heard a voice, it 
was the stern relentless voice of di- 
vine justice: “For the sins of My 
people I have struck Him.” Incom- 
prehensible is this mystery of what 
sin could do even to the relation of 
love between God the Father and 
God the Son. 

Jesus, abandoned even by Your 
Father for my sins, help me to aban- 
don all sin for You. 
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READERS 
Lost for One Sin? 


UESTION: Take the case of a 
O good Catholic, one who habitual- 
ly keeps himself in the state of grace. 
Then one Sunday he slips up and miss- 
es Mass. He doesn’t have any good ex- 
cuse for doing so; he is just too tired 
and lazy. Before he gets a chance to 
go to confession or even make an act of 
contrition, he is killed instantly in an 
accident. Can we suppose that God 
would condemn such a man, who for 
so many years had been faithful? 


NSWER: Mortal sin, committed 

with full deliberation, in its very 
nature implies rejection of God. It is 
the choice of self instead of God. If 
one dies having made such a choice, 
and without repenting of it, he himself 
has decided his eternal destiny. 

The first part of our answer to the 
above question must therefore be that 
the dread possibility does exist of los- 
ing everything in this life and the next 
by even one serious sin. Surely this pos- 
sibility is what St. Paul had in mind in 
exhorting the early Christians: “He 
who thinks he stands firmly should be- 
ware of a fall.” (1 Corinthians 10:12) 
“Work out your salvation in fear and 
trembling.” (Philippians 2:12) 


ASK 


CD Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


What has been said so far, however, 
should be taken in conjunction with an- 
other consideration. God in His mercy 
will certainly take into account the sac- 
rifices made by one who over a long 
period of time tries to serve Him faith- 
fully. Such a one will receive special 
helping grace, making him spiritually 
stronger as time goes on. 

Thus in the case as presented, grant- 
ing that the individual concerned was 
throughout his life sincere and whole- 
hearted in serving and loving God, the 
chance of his suddenly changing the 
whole direction of his life by deliberate 
serious disobedience to God’s law is 
correspondingly remote. 


If, however, he should fall into seri- 
ous sin, since the whole bent of his life 
was previously against such disloyalty, 
it would seem that as soon as he real- 
ized his fault, he would immediately be 
ashamed and sorry, and thus receive 
God’s grace by perfect contrition even 
before making his confession. It should 
be added that such an act of perfect 
contrition does not eliminate the neces- 
sity of confession as soon as reason- 
ably possible. But it does restore God’s 
grace in the meanwhile. 





GOD KNOWS! 
Esteem not thyself better than others, lest, perhaps, thou be accounted 
worse in the sight of God, Who knoweth truly the worth of every man. 


October, 1961 
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Targets for Rosary Month 

The month of October is set aside 
by the Church as a month of special 
attention and honor to that beautiful 
and ancient prayer called the rosary. 
Here are some special reasons for 
saying the rosary every day during 
the month of October, especially in 
the family circle, with statements 
from various modern popes to em- 
phasize each point. 


1. Simple method of prayer 

In praying the rosary, one com- 
bines in a manner of charming sim- 
plicity the work of the heart and of 
the lips. One makes use of tested 
formulas of vocal prayer, the Our 
Father, the Hail Mary, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Glory be to the Fath- 
er, A great part of these prayers is 
taken from the inspired word of God 
in the Bible. In fact, the Our Father 
was taught to mankind by Christ 
Himself. 

Pius XI: If you desire peace in 
your hearts, in your homes, in your 
country, assemble every evening to 
recite the rosary. In the whole of the 
Vatican there is no greater treasure 
than the rosary. . . Let the rosary, 
this simple, beautiful method of pray- 
er enriched with many indulgences, 
be habitually recited in every house- 
hold. These are my last words to you, 
the memorial I leave behind me. 


s? 


2. Public need 

There are always problems and 
difficulties in the community which 
need to be solved. Between nations 
there is friction; differences of race, 
nationality and color of skin build 
up tension-at home and abroad. Pray- 
er is needed if harmony is to be 
achieved. 

Leo XIII: /t is not only agreeable 
to the devotion of private persons, 
but also suitable to the public needs 
of the times, that this kind of prayer 
should be restored to that place of 
honor which it long held, when each 
Christian family would suffer no day 
to pass without the recitation of the 
rosary. 


3. Family peace 

Harmony at home is a blessing 
much to be desired. There can be no 
happiness where there is constant 
bickering and quarreling. The rosary 
can contribute much to the achieve- 
ment of family peace. 

Pius XI: The fathers and mothers 
of families particularly must give an 
example to their children, especially 
when at sunset they gather together 
and recite the rosary on bended 
knees . . . this beautiful and salutary 
custom from which certainly there 
cannot but be derived tranquillity 
and abundance of heavenly gifts for 
the household. 
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4. World to be won 

If the world is to be brought back 
to God, it must be done through the 
individual families in the world. 
Prayer said by the members of the 
family — and said together — is the 
powerful means by which the family 
is kept intent upon the right purpose 
of life and given strength to fulfill its 
mission. 

Pius XII: /t is above all in the 
heart of the family that we desire the 
custom of the group rosary to be 
everywhere adopted, religiously pre- 
served and ever more intensely prac- 
ticed. In vain is a remedy sought for 
the wavering fate of civil life if the 
family, the source and foundation of 
the human community, is not brought 
back to the norms of the Gospel. 


Reason for Discontent 

One of the national news weeklies 
recently conducted a survey of mod- 
ern-day marriage. The conclusion 
reached was that a great number of 
married women were greatly discon- 
tented with their lot. What made the 
conclusion surprising was the fact 
that, as the authors pointed out, 
modern woman has, to an unprece- 
dented degree, achieved freedom 
from the tyrannies of the past, name- 
ly, ignorance, poverty and the physio- 
logical mystery of her own body. 
Why then should she be discon- 
tented? 


In seeking the answer to this ques- 
tion, various authorities were ap- 
proached. The statement of Ira Reiss, 
sociologist of Bard College, struck us 
as very revealing of the pseudo- 
scientific frame of mind. 
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Noting that some 600 United States 
colleges and universities offer some 
kind of course in marriage and the 
family, Professor Reiss went on to 
say: “I looked over the marriage 
manuals, and the more I looked, the 
more I was stunned. There was a 
profound lack of scientific objectivity 
—telling what people really do — 
and a heavy pretense of morality — 
what the author thinks people ought 
to do. This namby-pamby does the 
moral harm of all half-truths. The 
more sophisticated students laugh at 
it, and the others get no help at all.” 


In other words, the professor says, 
what is needed for the guidance of 
young people is not a moral code 
based on the unchanging natural law, 
but rather comprehensive information 
on popular transgressions of the law. 
If fornication and adultery are suffi- 
ciently widespread, they can without 
qualms be made part of one’s per- 
sonal program of life. 


If it is true that many modern 
wives are discontented, we submit 
that it is in many cases precisely be- 
cause of such teaching as this, em- 
anating from so-called scientists who 
negate the moral law and the person- 
al responsibility of individuals to ob- 
serve it. To be deficient in a sense of 
responsibility to the duties of marri- 
age; to suppose that fidelity in mar- 
riage is outmoded, and that home- 
making and child raising are of sec- 
ondary importance for the modern, 
educated woman is to have things 
badly out of the right perspective. 

Perfect happiness is impossible in 
this life, which is meant to be a time 
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of testing and trial. Peace of mind 
and contentment however can be 
achieved. For a wife and mother, this 
achievement depends on a dedicated 
sense of responsibility, and the serene 
maturity which the faithful fulfillment 
of her duties will bring. For all the 
explorations of sociologists, the key 
to happiness still lies in the recogni- 
tion of God’s law, and the daily, per- 
sonal effort to observe it. 


Family Vocation 

A LIGUORIAN correspondent 
writes: “I suppose most Catholic 
parents hope and pray in one way or 
another that a child of theirs may be- 
come a priest or enter the religious 
life. While there seems to be a prayer 
for almost everything, I have never 
seen one directed specifically to this 
intention. With all the commotion 
usual in a household with small chil- 
dren, it seems to me that a specific 
prayer for this purpose would be very 
helpful.” 

For this correspondent and others 
who share her feeling in this matter, 
we submit the following approved 
prayer. 


Parents’ Prayer for a Family 
Vocation 

O merciful God, fulfill our desire 
that our home become the nursery of 
a vocation to the priesthood or the 
religious life, that our home be a 
seminary or novitiate filled with the 
Holy Spirit and productive of Chris- 
tian virtue, and that we may be God- 
fearing and pious parents to whom 
our children can, after You, trace 
their vocations. Grant that we may 
never fail to utter the encouraging 
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words influencing our children toward 
consecrated lives, thus cooperating in 
Your divine plan. You have promised 
to reward a hundredfold and with 
eternal life those who leave father and 
mother, brothers and sisters for Your 
sake, and You shall also remember 
us who have given one of ours to 
You. Amen. 


Growing Old Gracefully 

People talk thoughtlessly some- 
times about the tragedy of old age. 
Others who are far along the road of 
life try to conceal the signs of their 
advancing years, to deceive others 
and perhaps themselves into thinking 
that their youth is still upon them. 
Sometimes one even hears the re- 
mark, “I hope I shall die before I 
grow old and helpless.” 

Is old age really so bleak that noth- 
ing can relieve its miser:’? 

Behind every thought which finds 
old age a repelling prospect is an out- 
look on life that is too purely natural. 
Such an outlook, if pushed to its log- 
ical conclusions, would make old age 
not merely a thing to be dreaded, but 
positively unbearable. To have a mer- 
ely natural outlook is to suppose that 
beyond life on this earth lies only 
nothingness. Since in old age one can 
no longer enjoy any of the things that 
seemed to make life worthwhile in the 
vigorous years, the thought of an ag- 
ing life without them is torture with- 
out compensation or relief. 


It is the spiritual outlook, as op- 
posed to the natural, which alone can 
lend comfort and even joy to old age. 
Such an outlook recognizes this life 
on earth as a preliminary test, a prep- 
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aration for a far better life to come. 
All the disappointments, utilities, 
heartaches and worries of life are 
meant to serve as providential re- 
minders and even proofs of the truth 
that the real life begins when the 
present passing existence comes to an 
end. There are many compensations 
in old age for one firmly grounded 
in such a conviction. 

There is the compensation of know- 
ing that, although the body has be- 
come old and worn out and helpless, 
it will one day be renewed in its 
youthful prime, never to grow old 
again. As Christ rose from the dead 
with the same body which hung on 
the cross on Calvary, so all human 
bodies will rise one day from the dust 
into which they have fallen. This is a 
fundamental teaching of Christianity. 


There is the compensation of not 
having to face the tumultuous tempta- 
tions of the world any longer, and of 
having leisure to repent sincerely for 
past mistakes, and at the same time 
to balance one’s books with God to 
the best of one’s ability. 

There is the compensation of being 
in a position to guide and assist oth- 
ers, with a wisdom that experience 
alone can give, through the mazes of 
problems along the road of life. Pru- 
dence, of course, will dictate that this 
advice should not be given where it 
is not wanted, lest friction result. But 
wise young people gladly seek such 
advice from their elders and profit 
by it. 

There is the compensation of ease 
and consolation at prayer no longer 
interrupted or rendered difficult by 
the thousand and one distractions of 
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a busy life. Distractions come in some 
measure, of course, at every time of 
life, but the wise older person is not 
disturbed by them and calmly brush- 
es them aside while remaining stead- 
fast in prayer. 

To grow old gracefully can mean 
many beautiful things. To grow old 
gracefully should be the resolution of 
all. To grow old gracefully one must 
develop the spiritual outlook which 
will make old age a fruitful, inspiring 
period of life. One who grows old in 
this manner will make all who come 
in contact with him better and hap- 
pier and more willing in their turn to 
accept their own old age with tran- 
quil grace. 





NONSENSE 

To wish to share in the kingdom 
of Christ and to be His compan- 
ions in His joy, and yet to remain 
without any part in His ignominies 
and His trials, is nonsense. 

St. Theresa 
e 
PRESENT! 

A writer in the Oregon Jesuit re- 
ports: “Our novice master believed 
in prayer, too; but he once said, 
‘Son, don’t give God so many in- 
structions. Just report for duty.’” 


TRUTH ENOUGH 

St. Thomas Aquinas once said 
that he learned more from his cru- 
cifix than from the countless books 
of theology that he had read. Small 
wonder! On the cross there is 
enough truth to fill volumes and 
volumes of theology. 
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MNGUORIANA 


The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 





Chapter XII—Love Is Not Provoked to Anger 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Edited by 
M. J. Huber, C.SS.R. 


PERSON who truly loves God 
does not become impatient with 
his fellow human beings. 

The virtue of patience, by which 
we restrain our anger and control our 
temper in trials, sufferings, contra- 
dictions, is a daughter of the virtue 
of meekness. 

We have discussed meekness in 
previous chapters; but since every- 
one living in daily contact and asso- 
ciation with others is continually 
called upon to practice and cultivate 
meekness, we shall discuss this vir- 
tue in some practical points. 

Humility and meekness were vir- 
tues dear to Jesus Christ; therefore 
He made a special point of telling 
His disciples to learn to practice these 
virtues as He practiced them. “Learn 
of Me, for I am meek and humble 
of heart.” (Matt. 11:29) Our Re- 
deemer was called a lamb. “Behold 
the Lamb of God.” (John 1:29) 
This title belonged to Him since He 
would sacrifice Himself as a lamb up- 
on the cross to satisfy for our sins 
and also since He practiced meek- 
ness throughout His life, especially 
during His sufferings. In the house 
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of Caiphas, one of the servants struck 
Him, on the pretense that He had 
answered the high priest with rash 
boldness, and asked: “Is this the way 
to give an answer to the high priest?” 
Jesus meekly replied: “If I have 
spoken evil, give testimony of the 
evil; but if I have spoken well, why 
do you strike Me?” (John 18:23) 
Jesus Christ continued to practice 
this virtue of meekness until the mo- 
ment of His death. Hanging on the 
cross, He heard the men around Him 
mocking and blaspheming Him. His 
answer was a prayer to His eternal 
Father to forgive them. “Father, for- 
give them, for they do not know what 
they are doing.” (Luke 23:34) 


How Jesus must love the persons 
who, when they are insulted or 
laughed at, or calumniated, schemed 
against, persecuted and made to suf- 
fer pain in soul or body, are not pro- 
voked to anger against those who tor- 
ment them! “The prayer of the meek 
is always pleasing to You.” (Judith 
9:16) This means that God always 
hears the prayers of those who prac- 
tice meekness. To the meek the 
Lord has given a special promise of 
Paradise. “Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall possess the land.” (Matt. 
5:4) 
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Father Alvarez used to say that 
heaven is the fatherland of the des- 
pised, the persecuted and the op- 
pressed; which is quite true, since to 
them and not to the proud who are 
honored and esteemed in this world, 
is reserved the possession of that 
blessed land. 

David wrote that the meek shall 
not only attain to eternal happiness, 
but that, even in this world, they shall 
enjoy deep peace. “The meek . . . 
shall inherit the land, and shall de- 
light in abundance of peace.” (Psalm 
36:11) The saints do not nurse a 
grudge against those who treat them 
badly, but love them more than be- 
fore, and the Lord rewards their pa- 
tience by an increase of 
peace. 


interior 


St. Theresa said: “Toward those 
that speak ill of me it seems to me 
that I feel greater love.” That is why 
it is said of her, “Insults added fire 
to the ardor of her love.” Such meek- 
ness is found only in one who is sin- 
cerely humble and convinced of his 
own worthlessness, so that he really 
believes that he deserves only con- 
tempt. Quite different from the proud 
who are always irascible and vin- 
dictive, because they have such a 
high opinion of themselves and ima- 
gine that everybody should pay them 
honor! 

“Happy are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” (Apoc. 14:13) We must 
die in the Lord in order to be happy 
and to begin, even in this life, to taste 
that joy, the joy that can be found 
this side of heaven, which is indeed 
immensely inferior to that of heaven, 
but which nevertheless surpasses all 
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the sensible pleasures of this life. 
“}viay the peace of God, which sur- 
passes all understanding, watch over 
your hearts.” (Phil. 4:7) Thus wrote 
St. Paul to his disciples. To attain to 
this peace, even in the midst of in- 
sults and calumnies one must be 
dead in the Lord. 


A dead man, no matter how much 
he is maltreated or pushed around, 
feels nothing; and so too a meek man 
should, like a corpse that no longer 
sees or feels, quietly submit to af- 
fronts. Whoever loves Jesus Christ 
with his whole heart arrives at this 
stage, for, being entirely conformed 
to His holy will, he accepts with peace 
and equanimity, prosperity and ad- 
versity, consolations and afflictions, 
honors and insults. St. Paul acted in 
this way, and so he was able to say: 
“T exceedingly abound with joy in all 
my tribulations.” (II Cor. 7:4) 


Happy the man who has reached 
this degree of virtue! He enjoys a 
continual peace, a joy surpassing all 
the other joys of this world. St. Fran- 
cis de Sales said: “What is the whole 
world in comparison with peace of 
heart?” Indeed, of what use are all 
the riches, all the honors of the 
world to him who is constantly dis- 
turbed and denrived of peace of 
heart? 

In order to remain always united 
to Jesus Christ we must do everything 
calmly without allowing ourselves to 
grow disturbed over the contradic- 
tions we meet with. “The Lord is not 
in the earthquake.” (3 Kings 19:11) 
The Lord does not abide in agitated 
hearts. 
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Let us listen to the beautiful in- 
structions of that master of meek- 
ness, St. Francis de Sales. “Let us 
never yield to anger, never open the 
door to anger under any pretext 
whatever, because once we have giv- 
en entrance to anger we are no long- 
er in a position to expel it or con- 
trol it as we wish. If you want to 
conquer anger, follow these rules: 
1) reject it immediately by turning 
your mind to other matters, in the 
meantime taking care not to say even 
one impatient word; 2) like the 
apostles in the storm on Lake Gen- 
esareth, cry out at once to God to 
quiet the tempest in your heart; 3) 
if ever your weakness allows you to 
fall into a temper, make every ef- 
fort to regain your calmness, and 
then perform acts of humility and 
kindness toward the person against 
whom your anger has been aroused. 
All this must be done calmly and 
naturally, for it is highly important 
not to reopen the wounds.” 


Regarding this problem the saint 
said that during his life he had to 
fight hard against his two predom- 
inant passions: inordinate anger and 
inordinate love. He said it took him 
many long years of struggle to over- 


come his inclination to inordinate 
anger. As for inordinate love, he 
tried to change the object, by giving 
up creatures and directing all his af- 
fections to God. In this way he ac- 
quired such true and deep interior 
peace that it showed even exteriorly; 
and he was seen almost always with 
a serene countenance and a smile on 
his lips. 


“Whence are wars? . . . Are they 
not from your concupiscences?” 
(James 4:1) Whenever we feel pro- 
voked to anger by some provoking 
incident, we imagine that, by giving 
way to it in deeds or at least in 
words, we shall experience relief and 
calm; but we deceive ourselves. We 
shall find that, after having given 
way to our anger, we shall be more 
agitated than before. 


Whoever wishes to preserve con- 
tinual peace of heart, must take care 
never to let himself get into a bad 
humor; and should he find that he 
is in a bad humor, he should see that 
he gets out of it at once, preventing 
it from spending the night with him. 
Let him try reading a book, or con- 
versing on pleasing topics with a 
friend. 





GO WITH GOD 
The eyes of the Lord are upon those who love him; 
he is their mighty shield and strong support, 
A shelter from the heat, a shade from the noonday sun, 
a guard against stumbling, a help against falling. 
He buoys up the spirits, brings a sparkle to the eyes, 
gives health and life and blessing. 
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Sirach 34:16-17 
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THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


Confraternity Teacher's Guide 
Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. 
The Catholic laity of both sexes have shown their zeal 
for spreading the cause of Christ by their work in the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. They have devoted time 
not only to teach Catholic children who are not in Catholic 
schools but also to prepare themselves for this important 
work. Father Joseph B. Collins, the Director of the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, has pub- 
lished a textbook for the training of teachers in the CCD 
schools of religion. It is a thorough course in catechetics 
that will benefit all who practice this noble art.—T.E.T., 
C.SS.R. 


(Bruce Publishing Company, $2.95) 


The Only Life Rev. Albert J. Shamon 
The spiritual life as adapted to the knowledge and the life 


of the lay person is the theme of this book. It presents the 
classic outlines of the soul’s life with Christ in a way that 
will instruct as well as inspire the reader to realize the vast 


potential of life with Christ. Clear and simple in form.—. 
F.E.R., C.SS.R. 
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(Bruce Publishing Company, $3.25) 


The Sacrament of Freedom John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
The distinguished editor of the Catholic World and Cath- 
olic columnist, Father John B. Sheerin, has written this book 
on confession to show that confession frees us from the 
slavery. of sin. The fundamentals of the proper use of the 
sacrament and penance are very clearly set forth. The 
chapters on scruples and general confession should bring 
light and comfort to souls. Emphasis is placed on the point 
that scruples are an emotional and not an intellectual prob- 
lem. A — presentation for the lay person.—J.E.R., C.SS.R. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.50) 
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Perspective for Renewal Mary Perkins Ryan 

Mary Perkins Ryan is surely one of the leaders in the 
theoretical examination and practical exemplification of the 
role of the lay person in the Church. This book is concerned 
with the great divorce that exists between religion and life 
in the average layman. Religion does not enter into one’s 


daily thoughts and actions. This divorce is particularly la- & 
mentable because the whole function of the lay person is to 
bring Christ into the market place so that Christ is an essen- 
tial part of every life. Perspective for Renewal discusses 
various areas into which Christ must be brought if religion 
and life are to be united. A stimulating book.—F.E.R., C.SS.R. 
(Liturgical Press, $2.25) 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Fingal’s Quest Madeleine A. Polland 
Fingal, a young Irish student, flees from the monastic 
school to follow his teacher St. Columban in the rechristiani- 
@ 
zation of France. Packed with action and interest. A Clarion 
book. 
(Doubleday and Co., $1.95) 
If All the Swords in England Barbara Willard 


Twin brothers are in the service of two bitter rivals, St. 
Thomas Becket and King Henry II. The setting is 12th century 
England in which King Henry II tried to subject the Church 
to his power. A thrilling time and a gripping story. A Clarion 
book. 

(Doubleday and Co., $1.95) 


The Two Trumpeters of Vienna 


Hertha Pauli 


Two young boys who were trumpeters at a famous abbey 


took an active part in the siege of Vienna by 

& 1683. Hertha Pauli was a former resident of 
writes with a personal knowledge of the city. 
Clarion book. 


the Turks in 
Vienna and 
Another fine 


(Doubleday and Co., $1.95) 


Joy to My Youth Rev. Harold A. Buetow 
Reverend Harold A. Buetow, one of the editors of the New 
Catholic Encyclopedia, presents some thoughts to help young 
people love and serve God more. The first section is prin- 
cipally centered around the Mass and applies to girls as 
well as boys. The second part instructs altar boys on the 
grandeur of their calling and furnishes a practical explana- 
tion of their various duties. It is a good gift for the altar boy. 

—A.W.., C.SS.R. 
(E. P. Dutton and Co., $3.50) 
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Movies, Morals and Art Frank Getlein 
Harold C. Gardiner, §.]. 

Too often has Catholic criticism of the movies been a 
merely negative excoriation of immoral movies without any 
positive help to improve the artistic as well as the moral 
quality of the productions. Sheed and Ward have planned 
a series of volumes which will accentuate the positive ap- 
proach to the movies. 

The Image Industries, by William F. Lynch, explained 
how creative theology can assist the artistic imagination; 
The Screen Arts, by Edward Fischer, served as an intro- 
duction to the mechanics of the movies and television. 
Movies, Morals and Art views movies in depth from the 
viewpoint of art and morality. Frank Getlein, art critic for 
the New Republic, and Father Harold C. Gardiner, SJ., lit- 
erary editor of America, worked completely independently 
of each other to produce this critical and scholarly exami- 
nation of the movies. A stimulating book for all interested 
in art, particularly in the art of the movies.—T.E.T., C.SS.R. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 


Religion in All the Schools Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
In the midst of the controversy about federal aid to private 
and parochial schools, Father Leo R. Ward of the University 
of Notre Dame advances the thesis that religion has a normal 
place in all schools, public and private. He points out that 
e in the United States on both the lower and the higher levels 
religion is being taught in many school systems, partic- 
ularly in the South. He examines the reasons for the ne- 
cessity of teaching religion in all schools and also advances 
a practical program for the attainment of this objective. A 

very interesting book.—I.W.W., C.SS.R. 
(Fides Publishers, $3.50) 


Christians in the World Jacques Leclercq 

Kathleen Pond, translator 

The well-known Belgian author Canon Jacques Leclercq 

has written a series of essays on the holiness which is 
proper to the layman in the Church. He maintains that the 
layman's role is to bring Christ to the temporal order and 
to acquire his special kind of holiness in accord with his @ 
vocation. The layman's sanctity is not to be a pale reflection 
of the holiness proper to the religious but is to be the full 
development of the layman as a follower of Christ in a 
distinctive fashion. A good presentation of the important 
role of Christians in the World.—W.W., C.SS.R. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 
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The Church in Crisis: a History of the General 
Councils, 325-1870 

Msgr. Philip Hughes 
An outstanding and a timely work by a great Catholic 
historian. In clear, understandable language Monsignor 
Hughes tells us the inside story of the General Councils. He 
neither excludes nor glosses over facts that might seem 
embarrassing. For his story of each of the councils he has 
gone as far as possible to original sources or else to the 
most trustworthy authorities. Nowhere does the fact that the 
Catholic Church is, from one standpoint, a human institu- 
tion, appear more clearly than in this history. Yet, beside 
and above this human element, shines clearly the light of 
divine foundation, support and guidance. The pope, God's 
own representative on earth, is always the head, his the 
final voice. A valuable feature of Msgr. Hughes’ work is in 
the appendix, “Some Notes about Further Reading.” Ap- 
pendix II handily lists the works and authors cited in the 
footnotes to the text. A good index completes the volume. 
The Church in Crisis is heartily recommended to all serious 
readers, in and out of the Catholic Church.—M.S.B., C.SS.R. 
(Hanover House, $4.95) 


The Voices of France James M. Connolly 
Reverend James M. Connolly of the staff of Bishop Dubois 

High School in New York is the author of an historical out- 

line of contemporary theology in France. French theologians 

have been among the leaders in new researches and new 

presentations of Biblical and dogmatic theology. This work ® 

will help the reader to place in historical perspective many 

of the authors whose books have been popular with Amer- 

ican Catholics. 
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(Macmillan Co., $5.50) 


Jesus Christ Leonce De Grandmaison, S.J. 
Thirty years ago the great French Scripture scholar, Fa- 
ther Leonce de Grandmaison, published a classical study 
on Christ. The present volume is a synopsis of the three 
volume edition which is now dated by the advances made 
in New Testament studies. This abridgment focuses atten- 
tion on the personality of Christ and the impact made by 
Christ on His contemporaries as well as on history. A fine 
portrayal in depth of the personality of Christ—W. W., 

C.SS.R. 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.50) 
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Witnesses to God Leonard Johnston 
Father Leonard Johnston, lecturer in Scripture at Ushaw 
College, England, makes use of the important figures of the 
Old and New Testaments to tell the story of God's revelation 
to man. This is not a ponderous work but a readable intro- @ 
duction to the Bible. Father Johnston has a deft touch that 
enables him to capture the attention of the reader.—F.M., 
C.SS.R. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 


World Catholicism Today Joseph Folliet 
Edmond Bonin, translator 
Doctor Joseph Folliet, director of the Social Institute of the 
Catholic faculty of Lyons, France has given a survey of the 
@ state of the Catholic Church in the various sections of the 
world. It is a very comprehensive view written in non-tech- 
nical language that will give the reader a good picture of 

World Catholicism Today. 


a 


(Newman Press, $3.25) 


The Life of the Mystical Body Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 
Father Philip L. Hanley of Notre Dame University has 
examined the life of a Catholic from the very basic view- 
point of the life of grace as given by the sacraments. It is 6 
an interesting and instructive work that evolved from lec- 
tures given to religious and lay people. 
(Newman Press, $4.95) 


What Else Is There? Inez Specking 
This novel, a Catholic Book of the Month Club selection 
in 1929, has just been reprinted. It is the story of a domi- 
neering mother who ruined the lives of her three children. 
Lizzie Sertier of Creve Coeur, Missouri knew only one stand- 
@ ard, the material one of large farms. The story is a simple 
tale that will entertain, but there is not much depth to the 
characters portrayed. Miss Inez Specking is one of the 
pioneer Catholic novelists, and it is good to see the great 
progress that has been made in the last thirty years.—A.T.P., 
C.SS.R. 


(Exposition Press, $3.00) 


Gone Tomorrow Roger B. Dooley 
This is a novel about Irish Americans in Buffalo in the 
30's. It shows their way of life with all of their philosophy. 
There are so many characters brought in that the story @ 
. is as hard to follow as some of the meandering tales of the 
Russian novelists. This reviewer found the book boring and 
was not able to finish it—W.W., C.SS.R. 
) (Bruce Publishing Company, $4.95) 
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LUCIDGINTERVALS 


“As a test of your ability,” said the 
boss to the applicant for a stenograph- 
er’s job, “how do you spell Mississippi?” 

There was a pause. Then the cautious 
inquiry: “The river or the state?” 

e 

“Does your husband always live up 
to what he said when he was courting 
you?” 

“Always. He used to say he wasn’t 
good enough for me. He’s been proving 
it ever since.” 

e 

Sign in a hotel: Don’t smoke in bed. 
The ashes that fall on the floor may 
be your own. 

e 

Angry motorist: This car you sold 
me won't climb a hill! You swore up 
and down it was a good car. 

Salesman: I didn’t swear up and 
down. I said on the level it was a good 
car. 

e 


The grade school sent 
over a baseball, Father, 
... through your window. 


The guest at a dinner party, arriving 
late, found a seat reserved for him near 
the head of the table, where a goose 
was being carved. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “so I’m to sit 
by the goose!” 

Then, observing the lady on his left, 
he made haste to amend an awkward 
phrase. 

“T mean,” he said, “the roasted one, 
of course.” 


Barber: Your hair is turning gray, 
sir. 

Customer: “I’m not surprised. Hurry 
up! 


The unfortunate pugilist was not far- 
ing so well. His opponent was getting 
in some nasty blows. Finally he was 
floored by a right to the jaw. The ref- 
eree started to count. When he reached 
“four,” the victim’s manager reached 
over and whispered to the dazed fighter: 

“Don’t get up till eight.” 

“What time is it now?” queried the 
battered one. 

Wall Street Journal 
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The number of blasts rising from the 
horns of cars caught in a traffic jam is 
equal to the sum of the squares at the 
wheels. 


A new deodorant is called Vanish. After 
you rub it on, you disappear, and no one 
a knows where the smell comes from. 
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WHY CATHOLICS SAY THE ROSARY 


Objection: Many of my Catholic friends carry a rosary with them con- 
stantly, and I know they make use of it for their prayers. I find this hard to 
understand. Is it not superstition to think that a few beads strung on wire 
can add anything to our prayers? 

Answer: If Catholics were to use the rosary as if the material beads and 
chain were themselves of spiritual value, they would indeed be guilty of 
superstition in the same way that people are guilty who think a rabbit’s foot 
or a four-leaf clover can influence their future. 

But we are far from using the beads in this sense. 


We use the rosary first as an aid to prayer. Everyone knows how easy 
it is to grow distracted while praying; our thoughts sometimes drift away 
even despite ourselves. But using the rosary is an added means of fixing our 
thoughts and keeping our attention on the work in hand. It gives us, as it 
were, a sense of direction; by the fact that the rosary consists of certain 
definite and prescribed prayers and subjects for meditation, we are given a 
certain goal to reach, and thus it becomes much easier to concentrate on 
what we are doing in prayer. 


More than that, we use the rosary because we believe its use has the bless- 
ing of God and of God’s church. When our Lady appeared to St. Bernadette 
at Lourdes in the celebrated vision, she had a rosary in her hand. The same 
thing was true of Fatima in Portugal, where the Blessed Virgin repeatedly 
urged the three children to whom she appeared to say the rosary, and pre- 
scribed this ancient prayer as the means by which the world might be saved 
from Communism and destruction. 

Many other such instances might be cited, and the Church, acting in virtue 
of her authority as Christ’s spokesman on earth, has consequently attached 
great indulgences to the devout saying of the rosary, and urges the faithful 
to carry the rosary about with them at all times, and to say it frequently 
either alone, or better still, with their families or with others. 

In all this Catholics find ample reason for saying the rosary; they find con- 
solation in the fact that for seven centuries and more saints and wise men of 


all classes and races have set them the example of thus invoking Mary’s 
intercession. 


If they will impartially consider these facts, non-Catholics should find no 
difficulty in understanding why we as Catholics place such value upon this 
prayer. 

(This is a chapter from the booklet, ANSWERS TO FAVORITE QUES- 
TIONS OF NON-CATHOLICS. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by 
sending twenty-five cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. 
Write to the same address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 








Neighbors All Over the World! 


“The LIGUORIAN was given to me last 
Christmas by my boss. I am deeply grateful to 
him, for the LIGUORIAN has made me a more 
sincere Catholic than I was. Last year I thought 
I was very religious by attending Mass daily and 
praying a lot; but by reading the LIGUORIAN 
I learned how to love my neighbors all over 
the world. Thank you from the bottom of my 
heart!” 


Perhaps you can help someone come closer to God 


by sending a gift subscription to the LIGUORIAN. 
Neighbor? Relative? Friend? 


It’s easy! Use the convenient form below. 


Send the Liguorian to: 


(Rates: 1 year, $2.00 in U.S.; $2.25 in Canada and abroad. 
3 years, $5.00 in U.S.; $6.00 in Canada and abroad.) 


Name and address of donor 
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Mail to the LIGUORIAN, Liguori, Mo. 











